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The 
Supreme Combination 
of all that is fine in 
Motor Cars | 




















€onduring Style + Onlyan 


expert can point out the slight external 
differences which distinguish Packard cars 
built during the past six years. A Packard, 
no matter what its age or mileage, always 
stands out as a Packard. 


The reason is easy to find. Packard has 
created an enduring style in motor car 
design. Packard has achieved that difficult 
combination of luxurious interior roomi- 
ness and beautiful, slender exterior lines. 
-Packard has no reason to make radical 
changes annually. 


Like the beautiful proportions of Eastern 
architecture which centuries have been 


AS K THE MAN 


unable to improve upon, Packard lines 
have set a standard which the whole 
motor industry has been unable to more 
than copy. 


And this famed stability of Packard ap- 
pearance means much to every Packard 
buyer—it means insurance against depre- 
ciation. For depreciation is largelya matter 
of appearance. 


_ The Packard owner knows that he is prov 
* “tected in the economical use of the long 
***life built into every Packard chassis by 


Packard’s policy of stabilized beauty of 
design. 


PACKARD 
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GREY ACCESSORIES 


Matched with Utmost Precision to the Greys of the Autumn Mode 


Grey Fect Har with the smart turn-up, 
slit-cuff brim, trimmed with velvet and 
long slender rhinestone ornament, $16.75. 


Grey GLoves, the inevitable suede pull-ons, 
washable—excellent quality Marvex, $3.50. 


MILLINERY——FOOTWEAR-—SF.COND FLOOR 


Grey Kip “Strep-1n” SANDAL, piped and 
trimmed with the smart gunmetal patent 
leather, finished with steel ornament, $20.00. 


Grey ENVELopPE Bac, of slipper kid and trim- 
med with gunmetal patent leather, $22.50. 


BAGS—GLOVES-——FIRST FLOOR 
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THE TAPESTRY DINING ROOM LOOKING TOWARDS THE 


Park Lane’s reputation gives emphasis to the desirability of perfection in 
hotel apartments. Yet this perfection does not entail unreasonable 
costs. For example: 2 to 6 rooms from $2940— including complete 
personal service equal to that of the finest private residence. 
Leases are now being made for October occupancy. There 
are available apartments of various sizes, from 
which a comprehensive selection can be made. 

An early inspection is advisable. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST HOTEL APARTMENTS 
299 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


{> 
PS, CHARLES WILSON 6. So 
RIDE DE OA ») Wig PIKIE HA IKIIEA 
J MANAGING DIRECTOR 6 ” ae 
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You may purchase 
Kayser Silk Products 
atall the Better Shops 
and at the Kayser 
Store, Fifth Ave., at 

















coe Me sa 
Slenderness bop CY 


The ultra modern ankle design that 





smart women everywhere have ac~ 
claimed. Not only is the design of un~ 
usual beauty in itself but it is ingeniously 
devised to shadow the lovely beauty lines of 
the ankle. And, it deftly creates a fascinating 


illusion of smart slenderness for every type of 


ankle. Exclusively in Kayser all silk chiffon and 


° ‘* ° There is a permanent 
service hose, whose exquisite, even texture is of an display of the latest 
e ° Paris styles in hosiery, 

almost mystical quality. In every new, smart shade. underwear and gloves 


41st St., opposite at the Kayser 
the Library. Shop. 
©s.K.&Co197 *Reg U.S. & For. Pat. Off. Pat. July 6, 1926 





THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are promised for 2:30 and 8:30 p.M., and 
the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of 


Broadway. ) 


BroapwAy—Behind the scenes in a cab- 
aret with bootleggers and pistols. 
BroaDHurst, 44, W. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—Youth’s  strug- 
gle for Romance in a hard world. 
Bootu, 45, W. 

Tue Roap to Rome—Jane Cowl pre- 
sents a charming substitute for war 
to Hannibal. PLtayHouse, 48, E. 

Tue Seconp MAnN—A witty play clever- 
ly acted. Mat. Thurs. Guitp, 52, W. 

Tue Spiper—The audience takes part in 
a murder. 2:40 and 8:40 p.m. 
Music Box, 45, W. 


WITH MUSIC 


AFrrRicANA—A_ Darktown revue’ with 
Ethel Waters strutting her stuff. 
Extra performance Thurs. at mid- 
night. DaAcy’s, 63, E. 

A.LEz-Oop!—A lavish revue for out-of- 
towners. Mat. Thurs. Ear Car- 
ROLL, 7 Ave. at 50. 

A NicHt 1N Spatn—Sefioritas, music 
and comedy. With Ted Healy, Sid 
Silvers and Phil Baker. 44TH 
STREET, 44, W. 

Hit tHE Deck!—‘Shore Leave” made 
musical and amusing. With Louise 
Groody. Bexasco, 44, E. 

PapLocks oF 1927—Texas Guinan put- 
ting on a show for the Corn Belt. 
SHUBERT, 44, W. 

Preccy-ANN—An original musical comedy 
with humor, good music, and Helen 
Ford. VANDERBILT, 48, E. 

Rano Tanc-——A rhythmical negro show 
in a fine setting. Mat. Sat. only. 
Extra performance Wed. at mid- 
night. Royae, 45, W. 

Rio Rira—Ada May and Bert Wheeler 
being funny in a beautiful and tune- 
ful revue. Mat. Thurs. 2:15 and 
8:15 p.m. ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

THe Circus Princess—A pleasant mix- 
ture of circus, operetta and George 
Hassell. Mat. Tues. Winter Gar- 
DEN, B’way at 50. 








GOINGS ON 


ABOUT TOWN 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, TO FRIDAY, AUGUST 19, INCLUSIVE] 





THE Desert Sonc—The plot will hurt, 
but the singing and music will more 
than ease the pain. Casino, B’way 
at 39. 

THE Granp Street Fortiies—Comic 
satire on the Broadway season. 
Mats. Tues. and Thurs. only. Lir- 
TLE, 45, W. 


THe MANHATTERS—New York getting 





the razzberry in a pleasant satire 
with music. SELWyn, 42, W. 

SunpDAY NiGHtT SacrEeD COoNCERTS— 
Which, being translated, means 
vaudeville of uncertain quality. 8:30 
P.M. PALACE, B’way at 47. 


ROOF GARDENS AND CABARETS 


Ampassapor, Park at 51.—The Italian 
Garden. Pleasant for dining and 
dancing.* 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246. 
—Half an hour’s drive to outdoor 
dancing and delicious food. Open 
until one. 


CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Bernie’s orchestra, revue at midnight, 
cheap crowd, and a trick roof that 
appears or vanishes according to the 
state of the weather. After theatre. 


CLus Lipo, 808 7 Ave.—Smart after- 
theatre rendezvous reopens August 
15, with Meyer Davis orchestra and 
two of original Yacht Club boys in 
a new quartette.* 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—En- 
tertainment at midnight at this con- 
tinuously smart dancing place.* 

PAvILLON Marcuery, 270 Park Ave.— 
Surprisingly cool at all times; good 
music, and Marguery food.* 

Ritz-CarR_Ton, Madison at 46.—The 
élite flock to this so-called roof in 
hordes at dinner time.* 

Texas Guinan, 117 W. 48.—A rowdy, 
crowded, after-midnight rendezvous 
that everyone should visit at least 
once. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Coun- 
Ty Farr, 54 E. 9.—Informal Village 
spirit and low couvert, with Shaler 
and Moffat singing to make things 
special. 

HARLEM—BarRon’S ExcLusive Cup, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street, and THe Nest, 169 W. 133, 
good for first visitors. The later 
after midnight the better, and do 
not dress. 

Roors—All pretty much the same and 
full of out-of-towners. ALAMAC, 
B’way at 71; Astor, B’way at 44; 
BILTMORE CASCADES, Vanderbilt at 
43 (ballroom dancers at midnight) ; 
Bossert Marine Roor, Montague 
and Remsen Sts., Brooklyn (superb 
view of the harbor); McA.pin, 
B’way at 34; Park CENTRAL, 7 
Ave. at 56; PENNSYLVANIA (Roger 
Wolfe Kahn’s orchestra), 7 Ave. at 
33; and Watporr, 5 Ave. at 34, are 


as good as any. 
* Betrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 


MOTION PICTURES © 
(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 
SEVENTH HEAVEN—The movies achieve 
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‘New AUTUMN 


Franklin Simon s Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fiera Avenue, aT 38TH St., New York 


Hats 











The names of the Paris mo- 
distes sponsoring this new | 
fashion reads like the direc- 
tory of the Rue de la Paix. 


§ Le Monnier has used her soft 
feathers, in the felt hat above, 
in a new ear-tab manner, low 
at each side of the hat. 


Exact Copy 2500 - 


§ Maria Guy (felt hat at the = 
right) insets them across the 
front, as well as fashioning  — 
tiny feather tabs. ie 


Exact Copy 18.50 


ae 


Tue Miiunery SHop 
Second Floor 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1927, 
__ by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


tenderness, with great success. With 
Charles Farrell and Janet Gaynor. 
Harris, 42, W. 

Tue Bic Parape—Still parading. Astor, 
B'way at 45. 

Tue Way or ALL FLEsH—Emil Jan- 
nings makes you weep in a story that 
has nothing to do with Butler’s 
novel. Continuous from 10 a.m. 
RiALto, B’way at 42. 

The following are also recommended. 

Consult the daily papers to learn if they 

are showing and where: 


ALIAS THE DEACON, ANNIE LAURIE, 
CAPTAIN SALVATION, RESURRECTION, 
Stipe Kevty Swipe, STarK Love, TEN 
Moprrn COMMANDMENTS, THE BLoop 
Sup, THe CALLAHANS AND THE Mur- 
PHYS, 'WELVE Mites Out, and Wep- 
DING Biit$. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 
Wincs—The premiére of this aviation 
War picture once more postponed 
until Tues. Eve., Aug. 16. CRITERION, 
B’way at 44. 

(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by man- 
agers.) 


ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER CoL- 
ORS—BABCOCK, open, except Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 19 E. 49; 
MACBETH, open, except Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 15 E. 57; 
New Art Circe, open weekdays, 
1 to 5 p.m., and Sat., 10 a.m. to 1 
P.M., 35 W. 57. 

FRENCH PAINTINGS — Impressionists: 
DuRAND-RUEL, open, except Sat. 
and Sun., 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 12 E. 57. 
Moderns: REINHARDT, open, except 
Sat. and Sun., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 5 
Ave. at 57. 

O’Keerre—Summer exhibition of flower 
paintings. BrookKtyN Museum, 
open weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Sat., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and Sun., 2 to 
6 p.M. Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


MUSIC 
GotpMAN BANp—The last two days of 


these outdoor concerts. Fri., Aug. 
12, Matt, CEenTRAL Park. Sat., 
Aug. 13, Campus, N.Y.U. Concerts 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Staptum ConcertTs—Pierre Monteux 
conducting the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Fri. Eve., Aug. 12, through 
Tues. Eve., Aug. 16, at 8:30. Fokine 
and Fokina with their American 
Ballet dance to the Philharmonic. 
Wed. Eve., Aug. 17, Thurs. Eve., 
Aug. 18, and Fri. Eve., Aug. 19, at 
8:30. LrwisoHN STADIUM, Amster- 
dam at 136. Take Bus No. 3. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL—BROOKLYN vs. GIANTS, Fri., 
Aug. 12, at 3:30 p.m., and Sat., Aug. 
13, at 3 p.m. PHILADELPHIA VS. 
Giants, Sun., Aug. 14, at 3 P.M. 
PitTsBURGH vs. GIANTS, ‘Tues., 
Aug. 16, through Fri., Aug. 19, at 
3:30 p.m. Poto Grounpns, 8 Ave. at 
157. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus 
No. 3. 


Go.tr—Newport INVITATION TOURNA- 
MENT. The last two days. Fri., 
Aug. 12, and Sat., Aug. 13. New- 
port, R.I. 


Horse SHow — THE MonMOUTH 
County Horse SHow. Thurs., Aug. 
18, to Sat., Aug. 20. Rumson 
Country CuLus, Rumson, N.J. 

Poto—THE INTERCIRCUIT CHAMPION- 
sHip. A stirring contest looked for. 
Fri., Aug. 12, at 3:30 p.m. PoInT 
JupitH Potro CLus, Narragansett 
Pier, R.I. 

THe Twetve Goat CHAMPION- 
sHip. A promise of fast playing. 
Mon., Aug. 15, at 3:30 p.m. Point 
Judith Polo Club, Narragansett, 
Pier, R.I. 

British INTERNATIONAL TEAM. 
Exhibition match. Fri., Aug. 19, at 
3:30 p.m. Point JupITH PoLo CLuB, 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 

Both the English and the Amer- 
ican polo teams will play practice 
games at various fields throughout 
August. See daily papers for 
schedule. 

Ractnc—SArATOGA—The Sport of Kings 
reigning supreme throughout August. 





Races weekdays at 3 p.m. Special 
de luxe race train leaves Grand Cen- 
tral Station every Saturday at 9:30 
A.M. and leaves Saratoga to return 
at 7:10 p.m. (p.s.T.). Trains leave 
Grand Central Station weekdays at 
10:03 A.M. (p.s.T.). SARATOGA, N.Y. 


TENNIS—WIGHTMAN Cup MatTCcHES— 
The foremost women players con- 
testing. Fri., Aug. 12, and Sat., Aug. 
13, at 2:30 p.m. Trains leave Grand 
Central Station Fri. at 1:33 P.M., 
and Sat. at 1:41 p.m. (p.s.T.). WEsT 
Sine TENNIS CLus, Forest Hills, L.I. 


Women’s EASTERN CHAMPION- 
sHip. Mon., Aug. 15, to Sat., Aug. 
20. Play 10:30 till dark. Wesrt- 
CHESTER BILTMORE COUNTRY CLUB, 
Rye, N.Y. 

THE Davis Cup Trias. Mon., 
Aug. 15, to Wed., Aug. 17. West 
Sic Tennis Crus, Forest Hills, 
L.Il. See daily papers for hours of 
play. 

East-West Matcues. Fri., Aug. 
19, and Sat., Aug. 20. West Sink 
TENNIS CLuB, Forest Hills, L.I. 
See daily papers for hours of play. 


YACHTING — JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Races. Last two days, Fri., Aug. 19, 
and Sat., Aug. 20. LARCHMONT 
Yacut Cxius, Larchmont, N.Y. 


HuGuENOoOT YACHT CLUB REGAT- 
TA. Sat., Aug. 13. Off ExrcuTion 
Licut, Long Island Sound. 

New YorK YACHT CLuB CRUISE. 
Mon., Aug. 15, to Thurs., Aug. 18. 
GLEN Cove, L.I., to Newport, R.I. 

THe Astor Cup Race. Thurs., 
Aug. 18. Newport, R.I. 


ON THE AIR 


GoLDMAN Banpod—WEAF, 
Aug. 13, at 8:30. 
ALAN McQuuHasr—lIrish-American ten- 
or. Atwater Kent Hour, WEAF, 

Sun. Eve., Aug. 14, at 9:15. 


StapiuM ConcerRTsS—Pierre Monteux 
conducting the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, WJZ, Sun. Eve., Aug. 14, at 
8:30. The incidental music to the 
Fokine-Fokina Ballet, WJZ, Thurs. 
Eve., Aug. 18, at 9. 


Sat. 


Eve., 
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Your bank is more 
than a depository 


It is a group of financial coun- 
sellors, sincerely interested in 
your success. It is eager to help 
you plan your investments, pro- 
tect them for the benefit of your 
family and assist you to ahealth- 
. ier estate. 


Read the column at the right 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


= OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 247 Broadway 
Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


District Representatives: 
PHILADELPHIA~ BALTIMORE - ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO 


LONDON . PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 


©E.T.C.of N.Y., 1927 
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Examine your 
financial health 


Men readily submit to physical examina- 
tion to assure themselves that their health 
is not being endangered through neglect. 
Financial health is next in importance. 
Why neglect it? 


1. Have you asked your bank to check 
your security holdings and to advise you as 
to their latest investment rating and suit- 
ability to your needs; also have you asked 
your bank, from a knowledge of your 
present holdings and circumstances, to 
recommend advantageous future invest- 
ments? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive the Equitable [| 
Investment Memorandum, which 
outlines a plan that will enable us intelli- 
gently to suggest from the present market 
those bonds offering distinct advantages 
to you. 


2. Have you taken out ample life in- 
surance to keep your family from want, 
should you die suddenly or become per- 
manently incapacitated, and have you 
given careful thought to how your in- 
surance will be paid? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of our | | 
booklet, “J’ll Make Assurance 
Double Sure.” It tells how, through a life 
insurance trust, you may materially in- 
crease the net amount of your estate. Ask 
your insurance agent about it, too. 


3. Have you protected your estate by 
making a will and appointing a trust 
company executor-trustee? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of the [| 
Equitable Will Memorandum and 
our booklet, How to Protect Your Estate 
and Your Family. The Will Memorandum 
is a simple form which, when filled out, 
will give your lawyer the information he 
needs in drawing your will. 


4. Have you arranged to have your 
bank assume responsibility for the prompt 
collection of interest on bonds, prompt 
collection and reinvestment of matured 
principal and in other ways insure you 
against possible losses through personal 
neglect? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive our booklet [| 
explaining the advantages of The 
Safe- Keeping Account. For a negligible 
charge you may avoid the burden of detail 
and risk of serious losses. This is a particu- 
larly popular service with travelers. 


Tear off this column and mail it to the near- 
est office of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 





















































Resardless of season --- Saks- 
Fifth Avenue presents always 
the widest and most note- 
worthy selection of 
imported perfumes 
to be found in 


New York 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


W E see no excuse for withholding 
from our constituency, inciden- 


Notes and Comment 


O wretched summer 

means nothing so much as 

an additional dose of the Long 
Island Railroad. We _ frequently 
have occasion to crawl down in the 
woodchuck hole somewhere below 
Thirty-third Street from which its 
trains depart. The approach seems ab- 
surdly gymnastic, the price we pay for 
a ticket seems high, the bulletin board 
listing stations seems incomplete and 
the fierce, running battle 


hordes, 


incoherent, 


required to get aboard seems intoler- 
able, and the trip—frequently stand- 
ing up—is definitely not recreational. 
are fully 


We that the Long 


aware 





Island (luckless offspring of the Penn- 
sylvania) is the victim of circum- 
stances, tunnels, and bookkeeping, but 
how much longer will the pain last? 


pagal ge Hindu-like beneath 


a tree for fifteen minutes last 
Tuesday, we withdrew from the 
world and assumed the life contem- 


plative, hopeful of seeing which way 
the wind is blowing. In a vision the 
end of Democracy became clear to us. 

We hastily reviewed the fall of 
self-rule in the movies and the ap- 
pointment of a dictator, Democracy’s 
overthrow in baseball and all the other 
lines of human endeavor and the crea- 
tion of a czar for each of them. Then 
we realized that everywhere the snarl 
of bureaus, legislatures, diplomatic 
corps, congressional records, boards of 
directors and committees of the whole 
had thwarted life’s simple progression, 
and we saw the ultimate step—the ap- 


pointment of a general central czar, a 
dictator of dictators. 

We had a clear glimpse of this all- 
powerful man, but our attention was 





Nt 


distracted by the twenty-four push- 
button system on his desk and the bat- 
tery of telephones, and we cannot now 
identify him. We are certain, how- 
ever, that it was neither Will Hays nor 
Kenesaw Landis. For a while we be- 
lieved it was Tex Rickard, but reflec- 
tion convinces us that this cannot be, 
since some one certainly would have 
insisted that the imperator take a civil 
service examination, 

HEN Mr. Coolidge said he did 
not choose to run again it was 
the big moment in his career, the most 
sensational act of the years he has 
spent in the White House. Reflecting 
on this, we realized to what a pass the 
effeteness of this day has brought us. 
We recalled the effective Lincoln at- 
titude in great hours, the Jacksonian 
flourish. These men would never have 
committed an important announcement 
to paper and calmly passed it out on 





folded slips. It couldn’t have happened 
as late as two or three decades ago. 
Roosevelt would have written a state- 
ment of that length on the side of a 
barn with bullets from a six-shooter. 


tally, the real reason why Mr. Cool- 
idge has chosen not to run. Everyone 
knows that the President is riding on 
the high tide of popularity; likewise 
we all know his proclivity to abide by 
American precedents and his ability 
as a taker of bulls by the horn. Hence, 
adding this knowledge to the authority 
of our special Dakota correspondent— 
whose word is usually as interesting as 
it is unreliable—we are able to an- 
nounce that Mr. Coolidge is giving up 
office for a movie contract to play 
Western parts. 


BOLD robber being chased by a 
puffing policeman rushed toward 
us the other day Ninth Avenue. 
As the rascal passed us, our impulse 


on 


\\ 


Lf 





was to put out our foot and trip him 
up, in the name of the law. Appar- 
ently, however, we are too elfin to be 
wholly public-spirited. The very next 
instant the puffing policeman passed us 
—and our impulse was exactly the 
same. 


Protection 


., seems that in Hollywood there 

is one certain way to salvage repu- 
tations. A young married couple, of 
some distinction in the realm of the 
silver screen, got involved in an un- 
pleasant little local scandal. The 
thing was spreading; there was talk. 


The managers of the two stars held 
a conference at once and decided upon 











10 


prompt action. Invitations were hasti- 
ly issued for a lawn party and Doug- 
las Fairbanks and Mary Pickford were 
persuaded to drop in. When these 
great figures arrived cameras were 
planted and shortly thereafter there 
appeared throughout the press of the 
world photographs of the imperilled 
couple standing side by side with the 
unimpeachable stars. Thus was the 
thing killed, for now to breathe a 
word of reproach would be lese 
majesty. 


Allez Oop! 
a THEA Rascue, the lady 


aviator from Germany, turns out 
to be blonde, pretty, personable, and 
interesting enough to be. deserving, 
perhaps, of our passing glance. Her 
father, they say, is a brewer, and 
wealthy. Her two brothers were killed 
in the war. She has been athletic all 
her life, took up motoring at an early 
age and wanted to fly as soon as she 
learned there were airplanes. She re- 
ceived her flying diploma in March, 
1925, at the age of twenty-five. Since 
then she has become one of the finest 
stunt flyers of Germany and has taken 
many prizes from the war aces. Most 
of her records have been made in her 
small scarlet plane, the Flamingo, 
which she brought with her on the 
Leviathan and which Commander 
Byrd has given parking room in his 
hangar at Curtiss Field. 

Fraulein Rasche designs her own 
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“Now, Sugar, play nice.” 
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flying clothes. These are practical. 
There is nothing mannish about her 
attire when she is disengaged from 
aviation, however. Her personality 
is such that Levine, after meeting her 
at Kottbus, unhesitatingly hopped into 
her plane and trusted her piloting to 
get him to Berlin. When a fatherly 
gentleman on the Leviathan,. who 
found her attractive, ran his hand 
through her bobbed hair, Fraulein 
Rasche plainly showed her disinclina- 
tion to be viewed as a person of flap- 
perish spirit. 

As for her English, she says she 
learned it as a child, which may ac- 
count for the fact that its frayed 
edges occasionally get in her way. 
Shortly after her arrival a promoter 
suddenly descended on her at the Bilt- 
more and asked her to inspect a pro- 
posed landing field for airplanes on a 
skyscraper roof. She didn’t under- 
stand what it was all about, but went 
along. She nodded prettily when, on 
the roof, the gentleman produced blue- 
prints. ‘The blueprints later turned 
out to be plans for a boiler room. The 
newspapers, however, printed the en- 
dorsement. A gentleman who said 
he was of the German Ambassador’s 
staff called up the editors and spoke 
harshly about the incident. Fraulein 
Rasche was merely trying to be nice. 


Off the Ship 


. ype time ago we recorded the 


recently 


fact that persons re- 
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turned from Europe were beset by, 
bootleggers, who, representing them- 
selves as stewards employed on th 
ship upon which the travellers ar- 
rived, offered to fill orders for “any- 
thing aboard.” ‘The practice seems to 
have grown. Seven people told us las: 
week that they had received telephone 
calls of this nature, one gentleman 
announcing that he had had five the 
morning following his docking. For 
the benefit of our readers, we report 
that a well-informed and _ reliabl: 
bootlegger advises us that these peopl: 
are all fakes. It’s just a new selling 
wrinkle in the liquor industry, in 
which, he says, competition has be- 
come as keen as in any legitimate 
business field. 


On and On 


NE of the semi-sensational things 
in the theatre world is a recent 
announcement which means that the 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” record for a con- 
tinuous run, and the records of all 
other shows, are to be surpassed. It 
comes from Mr. Edgar B. Davis, the 
extraordinary millionaire who pro- 
duced “The Ladder,” and who, de- 
termined that its message of reincarna- 
tion shall reach the world, has already 
stood a loss of well over half a mil- 
lion dollars on his offering. 

The company has abandoned Sat- 
urday performances for the summer, 
a very unusual procedure. It seems 
that, when the heat came, Mr. Davis 
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called his actors together and asked 
them what they wanted to do during 
the hot spell. He would, he said, al- 
low them to discuss their plans alone. 
He bowed himself from the room, 
saying he would await their pleasure. 

Knowing their Broadway, the 
actors, aS a matter of course, agreed 
upon a cut in salary for the dull 
months. ‘They spent half an hour de- 
ciding how much they would dock 
themselves and then called Mr. Davis. 

“T won’t hear of it!” emphatically 
declared the producer. “I simply ex- 
pected you to decide how many per- 
formances you wanted to give this 
summer.” 

So the actors got a five-day week at 
full pay. 

They say Mr. Davis has talked of 
buying a theatre for the show—at- 
tendance at which is reported to have 
fallen as low as nineteen—and of in- 
stituting a home-buying-aid plan for 
his cast. Since his income from rub- 
ber properties is as much per week as 
the earnings of the average theatrical 
producer in a year, he isn’t bothered 
about the cost. 


Crisis 

E were called upon last week 

to sympathize with a young man 
from the South recently brought by the 
National City Bank to its New York 
offices. The gentleman arrived in town 
with a wardrobe befitting a young 
banker and, after engaging rooms, 


took it all, with the exception of one 
baggy suit, to a neighborhood tailor 
shop for pressing. Calling there the 
next afternoon, upon the eve of be- 
ginning his new duties in the metropo- 
lis, he was confronted by a sign which 
read: “On Vacation. This store will 
be closed until August 19.” After 
a disturbed night, he went to the bank 
at the appointed hour and there made 
a clean breast of the matter to one of 
the vice-presidents. The latter al- 
lowed him two days’ leave to meet the 
emergency. 


Skyscraper Pilot 


LANS for skyscraper churches are 

being announced with such star- 
tling frequency these days that one is 
quite likely to lose sight, in the pros- 
pective sky line, of the pioneer among 
them. This, of course, is Broadway 
Temple, at Broadway and 173rd 
Street, the steeple of which, we are 
reliably informed, will be visible thir- 
ty-six miles out at sea on a clear 
day. While the others are still on paper 
this one is already started, and its 
completion depends now only on the 
success of Dr. Christian F. Reisner, 
its pastor, in raising a million dollars 
more, a task on which he is’ at present 
engaged. 

He is a go-getter in a frock coat, 
this Dr. Reisner, big, gray, forceful. 
He was born fifty-two years ago in 
Ed Howe’s Atchison, Kansas, and 
started his religious work at fifteen. 
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Later he worked his way through Bos- 
ton University by preaching. His first 
pastorate was in Denver. He came to 
New York seventeen years ago. 

His theory from the start was that 
the church should be made popular, 
and when he took charge of Grace 
Church, in 104th Street, he installed 
motion pictures, used the billboards, 
gave away roses on certain Sundays, 
and flooded the neighborhood with 
handbills announcing his sermons 
under such striking headlines as, “Sin 
Cure,” “Why Work?” and “Snow in 
Summer.” 

When the war came along he 
resigned to help the Methodists 
raise $107,000,000. That done, he 
became pastor of Chelsea Church, in 
178th Street. It had a foundation, a 
wooden roof, a $50,000 debt, and 
eight regular members. Now it has a 
presentable edifice, is financially sound 
and has twelve hundred members. Dr. 
Reisner has for long had the idea of 
his skyscraper church. His plan was to 
make it self-supporting. Five years 
ago he raised money to purchase a site 
and two years ago he had enough 
money to start building. Now every- 
thing but the church itself is built. 
That is, two apartment houses have 
heen erected and filled with satisfied 
tenants, who will help carry the church 
financially. Between these two build- 
ings will rise the church itself with 
its swimming pool, gymnasium, et al. 
—as soon as the million is raised. 

One of his greatest gifts, Dr. 
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Reisner says, is thinking up unusual 
things to do. These have included in- 
viting such persons as Lillian Gish, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, and Mayor 
Walker to speak from his platform, 
and giving a luncheon to Sinclair 
Lewis after the publication of “Elmer 
Gantry.” He isn’t at all angry at Mr. 
Lewis, who, he believes, merely has 
temporary hallucinations regarding 
preachers. 


The Sin of Adams 


\ 7 OT long since, in these columns, 
4 we recounted the story of the 
origin of ice-cream soda in Manhat- 
tan. We now feel it our duty to 
fix the responsibility for chewing gum 
on the Borough of Richmond, for it 
was on Staten Island, in the otherwise 
uneventful year of 1866, we are told 
by the scion of one of the oldest and 
most reliable families of those parts, 
that the possibilities of chicle came to 
light. It appears that in June of that 
year the Mexican general, Santa Ana, 
having found it necessary to absent 
himself from his native land, put into 
Snug Harbor. He hobnobbed fre- 
quently with the islanders, and one of 
his acquaintances was a young photog- 
rapher named Thomas Adams, an 
ambitious young gentleman and some- 
thing of an experimenter. 

During one of his chats the general 
produced a lump of rubbery substance 
which he said was the gum of the 
zapote tree and which he liked to 
chew. He gave Adams a piece. The 
photographer saw possibilities in it. He 
believed that, with proper treatment, 
it could be made—of all things—a 
substitute for the rubber used in plates 
for false teeth. 

Adams is said to have experimented 
tor weeks with this in mind. It was 
only after a final test, when, disgusted 
by failure, he slammed the mass on a 
table, that he tried the general’s plan. 
He picked up one of the pieces and 
absently put it in his mouth. He found 
that it did not dissolve and that crunch- 
ing away at it was somehow diverting. 
Eventually he and his father, after ob- 
taining additional chicle, set up a 
workroom in which they boiled the 
product, cooled it in water, cut it into 
long strips and packed it in boxes. 
These they peddled. The idea of 
sweetening it and flavoring it came 
later. Then they moved to Jersey 
City. It is said that gum was not well 
received at first. The makers, how- 
ever, hit upon the idea of giving away 
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| “<The bridesmaids wore frocks of 


chewing gum with candy and thus 
developed a taste for the product. 
Eventually they became a great corpo- 
ration and sold out for millions. We 
hear that fifty million dollars’ worth 
of the stuff is produced annually now 
and that all the department stores in 
New York have squads of men de- 
tailed to scrape it off the floors every 
night. 


Club 


HE Woman Pays Club is a femi- 
nine version of the Dutch Treat. 
Its members are “working girls” in 
the broader use of that term. Most 
of them are writers. They permit 
themselves the luxur’, however, of 
holding their weekly luncheons in a 
secluded room at the sumptuous Park 
Lane Hotel. Recently one of the 
members tilted her nose a little higher 
as she swept past the elegant doorman, 
to impress her guest, a young lady 
from the provinces. ‘The full effect, 
however, came later. 
“T’m afraid,” said the hostess, “‘it 
wasn’t very interesting today.” 
“But it was,” said the guest. “And 
I think your clubhouse is simply mar- 
vellous.” 


Saved 
BANKER who lives in Twelfth 


Street employs as a handy man 
about his house an unprepossessing, 
squint-eyed man named Jake, born 
Last spring Jake asked that 
he be allowed to use the unpaved por- 
tion of the back yard to raise vegeta- 
bles, and, since his family was to be 
away for the summer, the employer 
readily gave his consent. <A variety 


upstate. 


\ | pink chiffon with a dainty flower de- 
+ 4 


sign of tulips” Tulips, my 
eye! The liars!” 





of vegetables was set out in neat rows 
shortly thereafter—peas, string beans, 
potatoes. The plants sprouted, grew 
for a while, and then most of them 
passed sadly away, largely as a result 
of the peckings of English sparrows. 
Last week the banker, who had been 
solicitous through it all, observed that 
but one living thing remained, a dis- 
couraged potato vine. He prepared 
to extend sympathy to Jake on the 
passing of this, his last. The next 
day he noted, however, that the situa- 
tion had been met. Jake, apparently 
after mature and careful thought, had 
erected a scarecrow. 


Camera Man 


N the somewhat less than wild re- 

cesses of a room in the Museum 
of Natural History, Martin Johnson, 
the photographic explorer, is encount- 
ering difficulties these days that he 
never had to face in the jungle. 

Mr. Johnson, recently returned 
from a four-year safari in British 
East Africa and Tanganyika, brought 
back 250,000 feet of his camera re- 
cordings. With the editorial aid of 
Terry Ramsaye, he is now engaged in 
making from this mileage a film to be 
called “Simba,” which is Swahili for 
lion, just as “Chang” is something-or- 
other for elephant. It must be no 
longer than eight thousand feet. Mr. 
Johnson, it seems, resents this limita- 
tion, and fights as though his life de- 
pended on the outcome, whenever a 
lion is threatened with deletion. He 
fights just as determinedly for zebras, 
we understand. Zebras, it 
photograph as though they were de- 
signed by Cecil B. DeMille. 


There has been adventure and 


seems, 
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romance in the life of Mr. Johnson. 
He is now in his vigorous forties and 
is been trailing danger for twenty 
years. He was born in Independence, 
Kansas, and ran away from there at 
the age of fourteen. He _ shipped 
board a tramp steamer which landed 
nd stranded him in the ‘Thames. 
Loitering in Whitechapel, he met a 
cockney who had been a companion of 
lack London in the researches for 
“The People of the Abyss,” and from 
him received an alluring picture of 
that author. 

On a stowaway 
vicked up a newspaper telling of Lon- 


voyage home he 
don’s preparations for the cruise of the 
Snark. He wrote to Londcn and was 
engaged as the Snark’s cook. When 
the expedition ended in the South Seas 
Johnson went fa’ Tahiti (mean- 
ing “native” ) and lived the life 
of a beachcomber for a year on 
the remote island of Morea. 
In Papeete he met two camera 
from the Paris office of 
who had been commis- 
join “the great 
which President 
gesturing around 


men 
Pathe 
sioned to 

fleet”’ 
Roosevelt sent 
the world, but who had failed 
lack of 
credentials. “They taught him 
the use of the camera, and since 
then he has had a career of his 


white 


to connect because of 


“Miss Quare? Miss Viv- 
ian Quare? No, this is Mrs. 
Gilhooley, Mrs. Albert E. J. 
Gilhooley. Miss Quare ain’! 


in.” 


own—in the Solomons, Fiji, Pau- 
motus, Malekula, Borneo and, more 
recently, East Africa. He is largely 
credited with having caused the wave 
of interest in the South Seas a few 
years ago. 

After much roving Mr. Johnson 
returned to Independence, a hero, and 
married the belle of the town. His 
wife has won a place of her own in 
the field of adventure. Although they 
prefer the wilds, they have built a villa 
reminiscent of Garden City in the out- 
post town of Nairobi, and they now 
call Africa home. 


No Sale 


E were more interested than 


alarmed when advised by a re- 























searching gentleman after dinner the 
other night that, for all any of us 
know, an Indian may drop into Man- 
hattan one of these days and tell us 
all to clear out, skyscrapers, subways, 
twentieth century civilization and all. 
Our informant has been delving 
deeply into the archives, and reports 
his final conviction that there is no 
documentary proof of the reputed sale 
of the island to the Dutch by the 
Indians for twenty-four dollars, and 
that in his opinion the Indians never 
intended to sell the land anyhow, but 
accepted the money as a mere peace 
offering (or, as we say today, gravy). 
Mr. A. J. F. Van Laer, keeper of the 
archives at the University of the State 
of New York, at Albany, is inclined 
to this belief, we learn. ‘True, it was 
thought that the deed had been found 
at The Hague forty years ago, but 
it turned out to be something else— 
some Van Rensselaer dickerings near 
Albany. All possible repositories for 
the document that can be thought of 
have now been searched and if it ever 
existed it is now apparently lost. 
The audience to which this situa- 
tion was revealed was inclined to dis- 
count the danger. It was the consensus 
of opinion that if an aboriginal heir 
should appear with his credentials he 
wouldn’t last two days in the present- 
day trafic. —THeE NEw YorKeErs 




















“Your best bet ts a 


nice coffin!” 


TOMBS ARE BEST 


. NE thing,” said the letter, 
“you can be sure of: sooner 
or later you are going to 

die.” At the top was a picture of a 

tomb. Tall cedars grew at the en- 

trance. Little hovering angels guarded 
the door. I pushed back the morning’s 
mail and closed my eyes. I saw the 
cedars as they would be in late Novem- 
ber, bronze-green cedars. There was 
no denying I had been feeling poorly 

this last week. In another month I 

would be twenty-nine years old. I 

opened my eyes and closed them again. 

My days were drawing to a close. 

“Take a letter, Miss Nulty,” I said 
to my secretary, without opening my 
eyes. “To Mr. Esau Dank, Rosyturf 

Mausoleum, Inc., et cetera, et cetera. 

My dear Mr. Dank: I have taken 

the matter of a final resting place un- 

der advisement and will be pleased to 

meet you at five o’clock Tuesday. I 

suggest my club, the Jolly Buyers, 

where we can discuss the matter pri- 
vately, as it deserves.” I paused. 

“Ts that the end?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “that is the end.” 

For a few hours I thought little 
more about my date with a representa- 
tive of the mausoleum company. At 
noon I ate a vegetable-plate lunch, and 
it agreed with me rather well, all but 

the kidney beans. It was not till I 

noticed, by chance, the new heading 

which Miss Nulty had added to her 
correspondence file that the matter 
recurred to my mind. In neat italics 
she had printed the word “Tombs.” 
Five o’clock on Tuesday found me 
at the club. It surprised me that I 
had never before noticed that the club 
lounge was quite full of little cedar 
trees in green tubs. There was one 
at my elbow. I regarded it quietly, 
thoughtfully. Then I glanced down. 

My arm had been hanging over the 

arm of the chair, directly above the 

tub, and quite unconsciously I must 
have been flicking my cigarette, for 
there, in the damp earth under the 


tree, was a little pile of ashes. 
“Mr. White?” said a clear, low 


voice. That was the way we met. As 
we shook hands, I could not help no- 
ticing how firm was Dank’s grip. He 
seemed loath to let go. And he was a 
robust man, anything but sickly. Un- 
der his arm was a portfolio. It was 
black leather. 

I rang for tea. 

“Green!” asked the waiter. 

“Black,” answered Mr. Dank 
quickly, in that same low voice. The 
liquid tones soothed me: it was as 
though he -had a mouthful of em- 
balming fluid. Mr. Dank leaned back, 
his arm brushing the cedar tree. A 
little frond broke loose and fell si- 
lently to the floor at my feet. Mr. 
Dank opened the portfolio. 

“Was awfully glad to get your 
letter,” he said, smiling. “I know 
you are a busy man, so there is no 
use of my wasting your time. Life 
is too short.” 

“Ts it?” I replied. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dank. “Funny 
thing, only last week I made a call 
on Mr. Platt Brutheridge—you’ve 
heard of him, firm of Brutheridge, 
Woog & Brutheridge. Very busy fel- 
low; big man. He said he had no 
time to discuss my proposition, and 
suggested I put it in writing. Two 
days later I read of his death.” 

“That was a funny thing,” I said. 

“Yes. I guess they gave him 
ground-burial, which, as you know, is 
unsatisfactory.” 

“T should think it would be,” I 
replied. 

Mr. Dank had taken something 
from his portfolio. He had also taken 
a pack of cigarettes out of his pocket. 

“Have one of these before I be- 
gin?” he asked, suggestively. I de- 
clined. It looked like too deliberate 
a trick. Mr. Dank put the coffin-nails 
back in his pocket. 

“Now, sir,” he began, “just as a 
cold business proposition, every man 
must face the fact that he has got to 
die. Here’s the situation... .” 

I glanced uneasily around the room. 
There were the usual club members, 
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in groups, talking, reading—happy 
faces. I could hear the noise of traf- 
fic from the street below. I saw the 
little cedar trees, rising straight, 
bronze-green. 

“The situation is that people are 
gradually getting round to entomb- 
ment. Everybody!” 

Life seemed very transitory. I 
wished now I had accepted the ciga- 
rette. Mr. Dank was spreading a large 
sketch of a mausoleum on my lap. It 
was a great big thing, opening up like 
an automobile road map. At first it 
covered my lap, then it slowly unfold- 
ed down over my knees, and up around 
my vest and chin, until finally it cov- 
ered me almost completely. 

“One moment, Mr. Dank,” I said, 
crawling out from beneath the pros- 
pectus. I rose and crossed the. room 
to where old Mike Galbreath was sit- 
ting. We had been school chums to- 
gether. Without saying anything, I 
seized his hand and pressed it warmly. 
Then I returned to my chair and 
crawled back under the prospectus. 
“Go ahead,” I directed. 

“Famous men, moneyed men, have 
decided that tombs are best,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dank. ‘“There’s Michael 
Angelo... .” 

“Where?” I cried, nervously, peek- 
ing out from behind my covering. 
Then I steadied myself and apolo- 
gized. Mr. Dank went right on, dis- 
regarding my condition. 

“The situation around New York 
is that the cemeteries are being crowd- 
ed out. Did you know Woodlawn 
was almost full?” 

“Go ’way!” I said, mechanically. 

“Yes, it iss In a hundred years 
everybody that is now living in New 
York will be dead and there simply 
isn’t the space to handle them. Com- 
munity entombment in a beautiful 
mausoleum is the answer. It’s the an- 
swer for you, Mr. White. Now, if 
you were to build a private tomb, you’d 
run into thirty thousand dollars before 
you would get anything that would 
satisfy you. You know that, don’t 
your” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Whereas, take one of our five- 
crypt rooms in Rosyturf—you get the 
same effect for half the price. That’s 
on the first floor. If you want to 
go up a flight, it’s even more reason- 
able.” The prospectus had crept up 
to my ears. There was practically 
nothing of me showing. 

“What if I wanted urn burial?” 
I asked, from beneath my shroud. I 
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asked this more to make conversation 
than anything. 

“Personally, 1 don’t like crema- 
tion,” said Mr. Dank. 

“Neither do I,” I cried loudly, 
throwing off the prospectus, jumping 
up, and shaking the mausoleum man 
by the hand. “I hate it!” 

“Your best bet is a nice coffin,” he 
said. 

“Put me down for one!” I shouted. 

“Did you say you wanted iced cof- 
fee, sir?” asked the waiter, who had 
just showed up with the tea. 

It ended by my taking a five-crypt 
room on the second floor, with janitor 
service. I am going to move in with 
the kiddies the first of October. 

—E. B. W. 
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“Avez-vous quelque chose a dé- 
clarer?” 

“No y’ don’t, gargong! None 0” 
yer flip proposals just *cause we're 
travellin’ alone—W hoops!” 


THE YACHT COMPLEX 


Henry J. GIELow, Inc. 
NAVAL AKCHITECTS: MARINE ENGINEERS 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Apri 19, 1927 
Dear MapamM: 

Every yachtsman knows of the 
N . Many have had the pleasure 
of cruising on this popular boat. An 
opportunity is now presented to you 
to own it, and at a price which you 
will recognize as extremely favorable. 

The yacht has just returned from 
winter cruising in the West Indies wa- 
ters, is fully fitted and furnished with 
everything necessary for the proper 
operation of a boat of this kind, and 
can be delivered promptly. ‘There are 
seven staterooms in the owner’s quar- 
ters, with an additional room for a 
maid; three bathrooms, six toilets. The 
spacious dining-saloon and living-room 
are located on the main deck. A most 
attractive feature is the owner’s state- 
room on the main deck. This, how- 
ever, can be converted into a library 
if desired. 

The N is powered with a pair 
of 350 u.p. Diesel motors; has a 
cruising radius of over 6,000 miles, 
and is in splendid condition in every 
department. 

The asking price of this craft is 
$300,000. A quick sale is desired, 
however, and we shall be glad to as- 
sume the responsibility of endeavoring 
to induce the owner to accept any offer 
which may appear to be reasonable. If 
you are interested, it will pay you 
to telephone or wire. 

May we hear from you? 

Very truly yours, 
Henry J. Gre.ow, Inc. 
(signed) Jos. A. MacDonald, 
President 


Jury 26, 1927 
Henry J. Gie.ow, Inc. 
DEAR PRESIDENT: 


It was only when I got your second 
letter, the special delivery, this morn- 
ing, that I realized you were sincere, 
and that I, at last, had my first inti- 
mate contact with the great yachting 
world! My delay in answering was 
shyness as well as not knowing just 
how to proceed, but now I feel that 
you really want me to join the select 
company of Whitney, Lipton, and 
Curtis, and that I can speak freely— 
and get your help. 

In the first place I must tell you 
I think it was almost psychic, your 
writing me. It came like a shot from 
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heaven. You didn’t know me—I 
didn’t know you, and yet, somehow, 
you sensed things. 

There has always been in my life 
what the psychoanalysts call a “yacht- 
need.” The mere thought of a sum- 
mer vacation made me restless—argu- 
mentative. You know how it is. I 
thought of the mountains—too high. 
I thought of the shore—too low. 
There must, I thought, be some mid- 
dle ground and, simple though it may 
be, some compromise. 

Now I want to tell you about my 
case from the beginning. 

When I was a very little girl my 
father used to take me to the water- 
front. While other children would 
cry for balloons and popcorn, I would 
hold out for “the pretty white and 
gold boatie” which sparkled so gaily 
a few hundred yards out. As I grew 
older, Christmas and birthdays became 
a dreary succession. “Do you like 
it?” my friends and family would 
cry as they offered gifts. I would 
turn aside. “Thank you,” I said, “I 
appreciate the thought, but you know 
what I really wanted was just a little 
yacht.” 

When I came out and men began 
to send me orchids and things and I 
felt that any day might bring a little 
seagoing craft, my hope rose. And 
dropped again. “When Prince Charm- 
ing comes,” I thought then, “I will 
know him by the yacht he sails.” But 
I was wrong. 

Then at last your letter! Your will- 
ingness “to assume the responsibility 
of endeavoring to induce the owner to 
accept any offer which may appear to 
be reasonable.” And the pictures— 
why, I love everything about the boat 
already. The chintz in the living- 
room is simply sweet and I think they 
were quite right to have the curtains 
draped instead of hanging straight. 
Of course, I would follow your sug- 
gestion and turn the owner’s stateroom 
into a library. How right you are 
to realize that one simply must be 
alone with one’s books at times! 

“Well,” you are wondering, “what 
does she want to know and what is 
causing her indecision?” President 
MacDonald, it’s the price. I just don’t 
know what to offer. And since you 
are so dear about dealing with the 
owner for me, why don’t you tell me 
what offer you think would be reason- 
able? 

I do so want to be reasonable. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 

















“Sal 


Charles Lanier Lawrance 


HEN he was a schoolboy at 

Groton Charles Lanier Law- 

rance did the following 
(among other) things: 

Invented a hydraulic stump-pulling 
machine. . 

Re-banked a curve on the school 
toboggan slide where there had been 
a bad spill, so that thereafter the slide 
was safe. 

Designed and built an automobile, 
in collaboration with two other boys, 
Buell Hollister and Sidney Breese. 

Rowed on the Groton crew; played 
some football; barely got by in his 
cultural courses, surreptitiously study- 
ing mathematics when they were try- 
ing to teach him elementary English 
literature; was forever puttering with 
a motor or an engine of his own mak- 
ing, and by the same token was for- 
ever keeping the masters of Groton 
(who liked him) busy thinking up 
good excuses for not dropping Charlie 
Lawrance from school. 

There was little glory in all this for 
Groton. Indeed, from the day he en- 
tered school to the day he was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1905, the reactions 
of Charles Lanier Lawrance to his 
cultural environment were very large- 
ly negative. They never could exactly 
fit him into the picture. At Groton, 
the masters frankly despaired of him. 


» TR or ICES 


DEUS EX MACHINA 


Here was a boy from one of 
the best families, a New York- 
er with Lanier and Lawrance 
blood in his veins, who, when 
subjected to the best that New 
England education had to of- 
fer, merely responded by de- 
voting his spare moments to a 
monkey-wrench and a lot of 
greasy gadgets. Still, everybody 
liked him. With a certain hu- 
morous condescension, one of 
the Greek masters at Groton 
even wrote a jingle about him, 
which got quite a laugh at the 
time: 
When Charlie Lawrance seems 
to work 
With singular devotion 
It’s not his Latin nor his Greek; 
Oh, no—he’s got a notion. 
He’s busy with the last details 
For crossing land and ocean 
On his new patent flying car 
Run by perpetual motion! 


Not exactly Homeric verse, but one 
hundred per cent correct prophecy. 
Thirty-one years later there flew across 
land and ocean Lindbergh and Cham- 
berlin and Byrd and Maitland—all 
establishing new records in_ planes 
propelled by the Whirlwind motor. 
Charles Lanier Lawrance invented 
that motor. 

‘There was nothing extraordinary one 
way or another about Lawrance’s four 
years at Yale. He was just a passable 
student. He respected the Yale tradi- 
tion by “going out” for crew and 
football, but he never made a team. 
In sophomore year he “‘went” Psi U, 
and in senior year he accepted election 
to Wolf’s Head. It would have been 
an entirely conventional Yale man’s 
record, if all this time he had not been 
keeping up his interest in motors. ‘The 
contraption which he and Breese and 
Hollister made at Groton actually 
worked. Breese had gone to Harvard, 
Hollister and Lawrance to Yale. Be- 
tween these two ancient seats of learn- 
ing the horseless carriage made numer- 
ous trips, not under its own power but 
in a box car. For a time Breese would 
sport around Cambridge in this, the 
second gas-driven car that had ever 
invaded those precincts. Then it would 
be shunted aboard a freight train and 
shipped to New Haven for Lawrance 


and Buell Hollister to play with. 

The training which turns out so 
many excellent bond salesmen made 
little or no impression upon Lawrance. 
Born in Lenox, Massachusetts, reared 
in New York, educated at Groton and 
New Haven—the net result of all 
these early years was merely an in- 
crease in his zeal for gas engines. At 
heart he was a mechanic—and a 
darned good one—and the ruts which 
his classmates cheerfully flopped into 
were not for him. People were only 
just beginning to take the automobile 
seriously. The notion that this was a 
fit career for an educated, not to say 
cultured, young man impressed them 
variously as odd, uncouth, freakish, 
quite unthinkable. 


HE Lawrance family owned a 

large part of Bay Shore, Long 
Island, and had a summer home there. 
The Breeses had a summer cottage at 
Southampton. On the smooth sandy 
roads that connected these summer 
colonies Charlie Lawrance indulged 
his motor mania during vacations. It 
should be remembered that these were 
the early days of the automobile in 
America. W. K. Vanderbilt was 
sporting his Red Devil, a Panhard, 
and the first real automobile in this 
James L. Breese, Sidney’s 
father, followed with the Green 
Turtle, another Panhard. Charlie 
Lawrance learned to drive the Green 
Turtle when he was fifteen. Later 
he had a high-wheeled tiller-driven 
runabout of his own. When he wasn’t 
flat on his_back under this vehicle try- 
ing to get it to run, he was driving 
over the Shinnecock hills—a daring 
feat in those dim days. 

When he got out of college, Law- 
rance decided to make automobiles. 
With Sidney Breese and Arthur Moul- 
ton, he formed a company and began 
manufacturing a strange (for its 
day) device known as the BLM car. 
Here was a rakish roadster, low-slung 
and with a powerful motor that mad 
people gasp. Actually it was some ten 
years ahead of its time. Henry Ford, 
who then was making big touring cars, 
saw the BLM at a show in New York 
and admired it enormously. He said 
that was the car he’d like to make, in 


country. 
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The cost of a BLM at that 
time was over two thousand dollars. 
Mr. Ford thought twice and went in 
for flivvers. 

Lawrance fixed one 
models for racing, and entered it in 
one of the first Vanderbilt Cup con- 


quantity. 


of his BLM 


tests. Christie was to drive it, but the 
night before the race, a cylinder head 
blew off and the car was withdrawn. 
In trials the BLM had made better 
time than the car that won the race. 

They had a factory in Brooklyn and 
were getting good orders when Law- 
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Why is it that all New Yorkers insist upon living in the same houses in the 
same streets in the same sort of apartments, 

















Insist upon eating the same food cooked in the same kitchens for the same 


restaurants, 
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Insist upon wearing the same clothes 
ness and amusement at the same hour, 


and going to the same places of busi- 
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Until their lives have become as exciting as the drone of eternally repeated 


tune, 
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And are then willing, yea, eager, to spend five hundred million dollars every 
summer because they have heard that somewhere in a distant country in Europe 


an illiterate and unwashed peasant lives in a house that 1s 


“different”? 


—Henprik Wiitem van Loon 


rance decided the car needed higher 
grade steel than could be got over here. 
He went to Germany and ordered a 
shipload of Krupp steel. The ship with 
the steel arrived in New York harbor 
in the fall of 1907. If you know your 
financial history you will recall that 
there was a nice little panic in progress 
at that time. Briefly, the just-out-of- 
college manufacturers of BLM cars 
couldn’t raise the money to get the 
steel off the boat. The company went 
broke, the steel was sold for junk, and 
that was the end of the BLM car. 


HERE is a suspicion that the 

Lawrance elders stepped in about 
this time and decided that enough was 
enough. It was time that Charlie got 
some of the grease and grime of the 
workshop out of his cuticle and be- 
came, as it were, a gentleman. They 
sent him abroad to visit a grandfather 
living in Pau, France. Lawrance 
seems to have tried to carry out the as- 
signment. He spent his time fox hunt- 
ing. Then he drifted into the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, studied architecture 
and, incidentally, higher mathematics, 
dynamics and such. Presently he had 
evolved a new design for an airplane 
wing. It was tested at the Eiffel Lab- 
oratory in Paris and found to offer 
very little wind resistance in compari- 
son with the wings of planes then in 
use. It was christened “Eiffel No. 32” 
and adopted by both the Allies and the 
Germans during the war. 

Just to keep his hand in, Lawrance 
ran into his old partner, Moulton, in 
Paris and they built another car to- 
gether. He was keeping up in his 
architecture all this time but not neg- 
lecting his first love—the motor. On 


a visit New York he became en- 
gaged, married Emily Dix, daughter 
of the Reverend Morgan Dix, who 


was rector of Trinity Church, and re- 
turned with her to Paris to continue 
his studies at the Ecole. 

It is hard to say whether Lawrance 
ever really intended to practice archi- 
tecture. In the Ecole he was a good 
pupil, took several prizes, and enjoyed 
above all the mechanical side of the 
instruction. “Two children, Emily and 
Margaret, were born while the Law- 
rances were in Paris. At about the 
time the war began, Lawrance brought 
his family home. Instead of setting 
up shop as an architect he hunted up 
Sidney Breese, and together they 
opened a little workshop in Southamp- 
ton, where they began making air- 


planes. It was Breese’s idea that they 
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could turn out little planes, like the 
Penguins which the French were using 
for training purposes. After a year 
Lawrance left Breese, formed an en- 
gineering corporation of his own, and 
at last started to work on an air- 
cooled airplane motor—the beginnings 
of the Whirlwind. 

He had worked out the design of 
an eight-cylinder, 200 horsepower V- 
motor, when in the early days of the 
war the Hispano-Suiza motor came 


ecutive, continued improving on his 
air-cooled engine, and before long he 
was elected president of the com- 


pany. 
YRD flew to the North Pole and 


back with one of the earlier 
models of Lawrance’s Whirlwind. He 
used three of them in his recent at- 
tempt to reach Paris. Read Byrd’s and 
Lindbergh’s and Chamberlin’s own 
accounts of their flights. In all their 
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at 220 horsepower for one hour, 
would use 101.2 pounds of gas, or 
16.6 gallons. 

“We'll do better than that,” Law- 
rance said. “We’ll have it down to 
fourteen gallons soon.” 

. Lawrance sat there in a soft blue 
shirt, with some of the ingrained oil 
and dirt of the workshop still visible 
on his hands. He has not, they say, 
changed much in manner or appear- 
ance from the Charlie Lawrance who 
used to be regarded as something of a 
queer one at school and college. Not 
really queer, you understand—just a 
little untamed in his ways. The same 
Charlie Lawrance who, when invited 
to come to a private dinner here in 
town at which the Prince of Wales 
was to be a guest, got there half an 


hour late wearing a blue serge suit and — 


soft shirt, offering profuse apology 
for being behindhand and demand- 
ing abruptly to be shown the Prince. 

Lawrance had been making his 
Whirlwind motor for several years 
when along came Lindbergh and 
— showed what a 











along and swept 
everything before 
it. The Hispano- 
Suiza was a wa- 
ter-cooled engine; 
so was the Liberty 
motor, this coun- 
try’s war-time fa- 
vorite. Lawrance 



























| good flier with an- 
other man’s good 
motor could do. 
Whereupon, Yale 
University discov- 
ered that Law- 
rance was an 
alumnus and 

















pinned his hopes 
and his trust on the 
air-cooled motor. 
During the war he 








“honored” him 
with a Master’s 
degree last Com- 
mencement. 








wanted to fly, but 

the Navy requisitioned him to continue 
studies of air-cooled airplane engines. 
What the Navy finally got was a crude 
likeness of the present Whirlwind mo- 
tor—a nine-cylinder, air-cooled radial 
engine. Navy officials were so im- 
pressed with it that they ordered one 
hundred and fifty, and put the Navy 
definitely on the side of the air-cooled 
engine as opposed to the water-cooled 
affair. When this order came in, the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation was 
making water-cooled Hispano-Suiza 
motors. That company quickly per- 
ceived that the bottom had dropped out 
of the market for water-cooled engines 
and before very long there was what 
we business men call a merger: The 
Wrights were making Lawrance’s mo- 
tor and Charles L. Lawrance was 
vice-president of the Wright com- 
pany. This took place in 1923. Law- 


rance, more the inventor than the ex- 
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difficulties, they never once encoun- 
tered motor trouble. In the factory 
at Paterson, N. J., where the motors 
are made, Lawrance told me the other 
day that there isn’t another motor in 
the world which, run for an hour, will 
use as little gas per horsepower as his. 
With pencil and paper he figured it 
out: One Whirlwind motor, running 





him how he felt when all the to-do 
was being made over Lindbergh. 

“Everybody remembers Paul Re- 
vere,” he said, “but nobody knows 
the name of his horse.” 

Acclaim does not interest Lawrance 
particularly. To tell the truth, he 
is just a little shy in a crowd. He 
once gave a party for a best friend, 
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and forgot the friend’s name 
when he came to introduce 
him. 

If he is interested in an 
invention he will concen- 
trate on that to the exclusion 
of everything else. The thing 
that was a liability in school 
—his way of studying mathe- 
matics in an English class— 
has become an asset. He can 
detach himself completely 
from his surroundings—work 
anywhere. He is dominated 
entirely by the creative in- 
stinct. A kind of depression 
(which is probably fatigue) 
takes hold of him at times, 
but these moments are rare. 
At the factory he spends as 
much time in the machine 
shop as in the president’s office. 
They will probably never 
make a first-rate executive out 
of him. 

He has a hobby or two. He 
dabbles in water colors and he 
likes by way of diversion to 
sail a knockabout on the 
Great South Bay. Also he is 
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your visit here. It seems that 
Marc Antony, on entering 
Cleopatra’s tent—” 

THe Lorp Mayor: “I 
beg your pardon, Mayor 
Walker, but we are welcom- 
ing you.” 

Mr. WHALEN (oblivious 
to interruptions): “It is not 
often that we citizens of New 
York have the opportunity of 
handing the keys of the city 
to so distinguished a party of 
visitors. You have accom- 
plished what many said was 
impossible for a woman to 
do—you have swum the Eng- 
lish Channel—and it is with 
great pride—” 

THE Heap OF THE LorpD 
Mayor’s ComMITTEE: “I 
beg your pardon—” 

Mayor WALKER (who 
has been talking steadily 
throughout): “And in a way, 
I feel like Mare Antony to- 
day. However, when New 
York has the opportunity of 
greeting a young man who 
has flown alone across the At- 








rather proud of a rock garden 
which he himself constructed 
at his home, in Islip, Long 
Island. He likes flying and 
would rather travel that way 
than any other. Some day 
he intends to get his pilot’s 
license, now that one is re- 
quired. If you want to know the 
clubs he belongs to read the Social 
Register. 

You'll be more likely to find him, 
however, at the factory in Pater- 
son with his sleeves rolled up. 

—FosteR WARE 


President Coolidge’s ten-word an- 
nouncement . . .—The Morning Tele- 
graph. 


Startles party with 12-word message.— 
The Times. 

Gives out his decision in ten words.— 
The World. 

In ten words to-day President Cool- 
idge . . —The Daily News. 

Sentence of 12 words is enigma to na- 
tion —The Herald Tribune. 

His terse ten-word announcement.— 
he Telegram. 

In ten words, frugally trimmed .. . 
-St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


By adding these figures and divid- 
ing by seven, we arrived at the answer 
i0 4/7 words. Four-sevenths is great- 
er than one-half, therefore we can 
call it an eleven word message, which 
~—if you read it—you will see it is. 


“Shay, offsher, when’s that light 
gonna change? I’sh been parked here 
for half an hour!” 


FORCE OF HABIT 


The scene is the reception to Mayor 
Walker, of New York, and Mr. Gro- 
ver Whalen, of the tug “Macom,” on 
their arrival in London. The Lord 
Mayor of London and the Head of the 
Lord Mayors Official Reception 
Committee are greeting Mayor Walk- 
er and Mr. Whalen on the steps of 
the Guildhall. 


‘-. HEAD OF THE Lorp Mayor’s 
RECEPTION CoMMITTEE: “Hon- 
ored guests of the City of Lon- 
don—” 

Mr. WHALEN (breaking in): “In 
behalf of the City of New York, 
whose unofficial representative I am, I 
greet you to this city. There is—” 

THe Lorp Mayor or Lonpon 
(attempting to take the reins): “The 
City of London welcomes you broth- 
ers from—” 

Mayor WALKER (removing his 
silk hat): “In welcoming you to New 
York, I am reminded of a story which 
may possibly have some bearing on 


lantic, I feel that something 
more than a mere formal 
speech of welcome is in or- 
der. I understand that the 
people of Scotland are par- 
ticularly thrilled by your per- 
formance because they have 
heard that you took five 
sandwiches and ate only two 
(laughter). However proud the peo- 
ple of Scotland may be—” 

Tue Lorp Mayor (beginning to 
cry): “If you please, Mayor Walker, 
you are visiting London—” 

Mr. WHALEN: “And, in conclu- 
sion, I can only say that New York 
is proud—” 

Tue Heap oF THE Lorp Mayor’s 
ComMITTEE (screaming): “In behalf 
of the City of London—” 

Mayor Wacker: “And so, having 
flown to Germany, all I can say is 
that if there is anything you see that 
you want in New York—just ask for 
Riecusia™ 

[The Lord Mayor and the Head 
of the Lord Mayors Reception 
Committee stamp back into the 
Guildhall and eat all the sandwiches, 
leaving the field to the lightweight 
and bantamweight welcomers of the 
world, who end up by presenting the 
keys of the City of London to King 
George. | —Rosert BENCHLEY 
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Thig MAP CONTAINS MANY THINGS THAT SHOULD BFE LEFT OUT, AND MANY 
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RUS IN URBE 


VERY spring my wife and I 

squander time and money in 

search of the Not Too Imper- 
fect Summer Resort. We don’t ask 
much—salt-water bathing, safe for 
children and not too far from the 
house; a landscape that does not be- 
come painful to the eye when re- 
garded for three months on end; and 
a house that you are not ashamed to 
show to the old college friend from 
Sedalia, Missouri, who comes around 
after the lodge convention at Atlantic 
City to see how you are getting on in 
the world. If you believe the folders 
of the railroad vacation bureaus these 
simple desiderata can be found on 
every headland or in the recesses of 
every bay; but when you come to look 
the places over there is always some- 
thing wrong. The cottage on the inlet, 
where you can dive off the porch at 
high tide, commands at low tide an 
extensive prospect of mud flats, deco- 
rated with used tin cans and defunct 
domestic animals. “Those houses on 
the bluff with the magnificent view 
are three miles by a bumpy road from 
the bathing beach. That waterside col- 
ony that looked like the Promised 
Land, when glimpsed in dissolving 
view from the distant Pullman win- 
dow, turns out to be a row of match- 
wood shacks six feet apart. Or, if 
everything else about the place is all 
that you could desire, it costs two thou- 
sand a month... . 


O we always come back to the 
wooded promontory in the bay that 
we discovered three years ago; where 
you live in a house that was built to 
be lived in, not merely to be rented to 
the gullible vacationist; where the 
stately pines that overshadow the en- 
trance to the colony give place to 
groves of oak and elm and maple, and 
your lawn is shut off by high walls of 
shrubbery; where you swim in still, 
salt water, deep enough for high div- 
ing but shallow enough to take some 
warmth from the sun. And where 
you are thirty minutes from ‘Times 
Square. The infrequent cop who 
drives through town in a Ford run- 
about reminds you that you are still 
within the prefecture of Jimmy 
Walker. ‘There’s no doubt about it, 
New York is the greatest summer re- 
sort in the world. 
It’s a large town. No longer can 
you find on Manhattan Island, as you 
could a dozen years ago, sylvan glades 


reserved for cow pasture, with not a 
visible trace of the apartment houses 
that walled them in a hundred feet 
back from the brink of the encircling 
cliff. Even those trackless swamps 
south of Flushing, where the strect 
signs used to stick up out of virgin 
thickets in the best Florida style, are 
filling up with houses by now. But 
there are still more things in the five 
boroughs than are dreamed of in the 
philosophy of those worthy citizens 
who regard New York as bounded on 
the east by Lexington Avenue and on 
the west by Madison Square Garden. 

The particular section of town 
which your correspondent inhabits of 
summers is Douglas Manor, which is 
located about half way between Bay- 
side and Great Neck. Unlike a good 
many manors in these parts, it really 
was a manor once upon a time; the 
old manor house is still standing to 
prove it, and still in use. So is the 
overseer’s cottage, next door to an oak 
tree, which was upwards of a century 
old when Hendrik Hudson first ex- 
plored these waters. Why this local- 
ity is not better known to fame is a 
puzzle; it deserves some notoriety 
from the fact that it is about the only 
Long Island community where no 
lady, within recent memory, has mur- 
dered her husband. ‘There was a time 
when persons of the stage dwelt in 
clusters along the waterfront, and the 
waters of Little Neck Bay were hon- 
ored by Annette Kellerman herself. 
But most of the theatrical persons who 
used to live here have either grown 
more prosperous and moved out to 
Great Neck, or less prosperous and 
moved back to the West Forties. 
Willie Collier, in his brick house on 
the point—built like a duplex apart- 
ment—is left as commander of the 
rear guard. 

There is a community spirit of a 
sort hereabouts, but so far as the sum- 
mer resident can gather it is negative 
rather than positive, which is one of 


the best things you can say about a 


community spirit. There is com- 
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munity life, but you can take it or 
leave it alone. You don’t find any 
of that gather-round-the-flagpole-and- 
give - nine - snappy - rahs - for-dear-old- 
Forest-Hills. For eight years all the 
Manorites shivered in unison for fear 
Honest John Hylan would confiscate 
their neatly parked waterfront, and 
throw open their private bathing beach 
to the general public; which, if the 
public beaches on the Sound in this 
vicinity offer any criterion, is apt to be 
very general indeed. But that peril 
has blown over and Douglas Manor 
seems fairly safe, for the moment, in 
its cultural autonomy. 


SUPP SE there are old residents 

who lament that the town is going 
to the dogs because so many people rent 
their houses for the sutnmer; but it 
would be indelicate for a summer 
renter to express an opinion on that. 
Certainly it is less of an all-the-year- 
round colony than it used to be. But 
if you are a summer renter, what do 
you care if the owner’s gone to the 
mountains, so long as you like to swim 
in the bay? And you’re only thirty 
minutes from Times Square. . . . . 

This bay is annually inspected, and 
annually exculpated, by the Health 
Department; this year we were in- 
formed that the water we swam in 
contained only one-third as many 
bacilli as would make it a menace to 
life. Flushing Bay, next door, and 
Pelham Bay, across the Sound, were 
formally anathematized, but our bay 
is stil] pure. Of course people still 
swim in Flushing Bay and Pelham 
Bay, but public proclamation that our 
bay is not very dangerous yet gives us 
what Mr. Harvey O’Higgins calls an 
honorific caste mark... . . At night you 
can stroll along our convex water- 
front, and feel as if you were walking 
around the gallery inside a panorama. 
Bayside, Fort Totten, the deep inlet 
of Pelham Bay; the cluster of lights 
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that marks the Chateau Laurier on the 
point of City Island, then the long 
sweep of Great Neck, from Kings 
Point down to the Sound View Club— 
on the night of the Fourth of July you 
could stand on the point and see the 
fireworks, right and left, for a dozen 
miles around, which was a_ grand 
sight if you enjoy fireworks, as some 
of us are still childish enough to do. 

We miss the surf of the South 
Shore, also its garbage. When a 
strong northwest wind happens to be 
blowing at high tide, our beach gets 
its quota of squeezed oranges and 
watermelon rinds, and other souvenirs 
of yachting parties; but that happens 
only once or twice a month. Because 
people swim here for pleasure, not as 
something that one does at a given 
hour of the day, we of the older gen- 
eration are not ashamed to exhibit our 
hit-or-miss strokes, even under the 
critical eye of the young people, who 
all swim perfectly. If you like sand 
dune and moorland, go somewhere 
else; but if you like trees, you will 
find a better stand of them here than 
anywhere else in town, except for the 
hemlock grove in the Botanical Garden. 

Where there are trees there are 
birds; but, believe it or not, you can 
get used to the birds as easily as you 
can get used to the elevated trains 
rattling past the corner. And if you 
are a real voluptuary, there are joys, 
even, in being awakened at dawn by 
their merry song. You lie peace- 
fully on your bed, listening to their 
twitters; and presently, through the 
still morning, the wind brings the dis- 
tant note of the bugle at Fort Totten 
blowing reveille. And then, reflect- 
ing, “I don’t have to get up,” you 
turn over and go to sleep. 

And did I say once before that it is 
only thirty minutes from ‘Times 
Square! —E.LMER Davis 


OF ALL THINGS 


HOSE who have been waiting 

in an agony of suspense for our 

interpretation of the cryptic 

Twelve Words are hereby put out of 

their misery. We do not choose to 

believe that Mr. Coolidge will run 
again. 

. 

No sooner had the President added 

an immortal sentence to our language 

than another phrase was subtracted, 


nullified and voided, scrapped, can- 










“All right for you, if y’re 
gonna sneak off, Wallace—I 
must say that’s not very white 
of you.” 

° a 


celled and permanently sunk. We re- 
fer, obviously, to that old slogan, 
“Have faith in Massachusetts.” 


Mr. Hoover is now mentioned as 
“an outstanding candidate for the 
nomination.” He was _ outstanding 
once before, as we recall it, but he 
ended up practically outlying. 


The President’s influence in Con- 
gress will not, we believe, be impaired 
by his renunciation of the throne. 
There are seven reasons for this an- 
swer, all of which are that he never 
had any influence in Congress. 


Since England will not revise her 
cruisers downward our big-navy men 
feel that we must revise ours upward. 
Parity, they say, begins at home. 

° 


It is a good thing that Switzerland 
was not involved in the Geneva naval 
disarmament conference. 


The Rockefellers have started giv- 
ing money to make America’s hot-dog 
stands beautiful and it looks as though 
the family were at last getting beyond 
its financial depths. Personally, we 
never thought that fortune would be 
permanent, 

. 

An Indian recently ran from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee in nineteen hours. 
This is probably the world’s record for 
the trip from bad to worse. 


e 
‘The home-run king is dead; long 


live the home-run king! To this we 
prudently add: “Or vice versa.” 


. 
‘Tex Rickard expects to take a large 
section of our population to the Sep- 
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tember show in Chicago. As far as 
New York is concerned, this will be 
the Battle of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 

e 

The regional plan report says that 
our city can grow for a hundred years 
more without becoming overcrowded. 
We bow to superior wisdom, and all 
we can say is that it never did it be- 
fore, 

* 

By a strange coincidence we pre- 
dict that in the year 2027 one can go 
to a theatre box office and get some- 
thing besides a dirty look. 

. 


The Superintendent of West Point 
explains that automobile traffic had to 
be suspended through the Academy 
grounds because the motors jarred the 
chapel organ out of tune. “A soldier’s 
life,’ as Milne wrote, “‘is terrible 
hard.” 

om 


The ruling that authors’ royalties 
are taxable as unearned incomes will 
be a hard blow to many a struggling 
writer who is trying to support a large 
family and a large publisher. 


There is a happy appropriateness 
in the Board of Estimate’s solution 
of the transit problem—not to make 
a slogan of it—crosstown busses for 
cross town dwellers. 

—HowarpD BRuBAKER 
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BROADWAY RACKETS 
II—TueE “WE Boys” 


HAT a sweet fund of “suck- 
er” money is hidden in print- 
er’s ink! 

The profession of journalism offers 
unlimited scope for the smart hustler, 
and many a curved dollar is collected 
on city-room lingo and a borrowed, 
stolen or forged police card. The 
“We Boys” racket has been made a 
bit difficult to pull off because of its 
being periodically exposed, but it still 
works occasionally, and every now and 
then some big-hearted philanthropist 
is led to subscribe toward the burial 
fund of an “old-time newspaperman,” 
who is waiting in some speakeasy 
around the corner for the messenger 
to return with the cash or check. 

This touch is always preceded by 
a phone call, the victim being selected 
with care, usually from among those 
who have been at some time or other 
the recipient of favorable treatment by 
the newspapers. A divorce case in 
which the husband gets the “news 
breaks” always provides the “We 
Boys” with a candidate for initia- 
tion. The chap with a publicity com- 
plex is also always good for some- 
thing. 

Every racket is worked by a “mob.” 
Such is the jargon of the racketer. A 
mob may consist only of two or more, 
but among themselves, racketers al- 
ways refer to one of their kind as 


“Yes, Jane was stunning. 
But she’s married now.” 





















belonging to this or that mob. The 
sucker is entitled a “tap” or a “call,” 
and in a case where the initial effort 
fails to complete the “deal,”’ but where 
some kind of a promise is given, he is 
then classified as a “call-back.” <A 
“We Boys” mob requires at least two 
operators. The touch is liable to be 
worked on the occasion of a death, an 
annual outing, a necessary operation or 
whatever the hustler decides will bring 
back the coveted cheque. 

The quarry is reached by phone, 
usually after dinner, when it is be- 
lieved he will be in a good humor. If 
he is called at the office, the best time 
is after lunch. To reach his prey 
the caller merely declares himself to 
be the city editor or managing editor 
of any paper in town. Such a call 
automatically eliminates secretaries or 
assistants of any kind. ‘The sucker is 
warmed up with a query anent his 
good health and business and then is 
sadly informed that John Doakes— 
“good old John”—of the Associated, 
United or International Press (which- 
ever comes handy to the tongue) has 
just passed on. John, he is reminded, 
covered this or that story in which 
the victim had been interested. And, 
funny thing, John had spoken of 
Mr. , the victim, just a few days 
before. That’s how they thought of 
notifying him of John’s sudden death. 
Yes, good old John will never have 
to worry about a deadline again. 

The sucker possibly can’t place good 
old John, but to say so would hardly 
be diplomatic. He is sorry. Who 
wouldn’t be? And, walking right into 
the hustler’s hands, he naturally in- 
quires when the funeral will take 
place. Then comes the heavy “can- 
vass” (the racketer’s selling talk). 
John, you know, left a wife and four 
kiddies. He carried no insurance, and 
the boys are making a little private 
collection to give him a decent fu- 
neral. Knowing Mr. was a friend 
of the boys, they felt sure they could 
depend on him for a small donation. 
It was being done quietly to avoid em- 
barrassment to Mrs. Doakes, but they 
wanted to present her with a purse as 
soon as the funeral was over. 

Then the sharpshooter rattles off a 
list of names, carefully picked from 
the acquaintances of the sucker, adding 
that each one had given from twenty- 
five to one hundred dollars. The cur- 
tain speech suggests that a messenger 
will call in twenty minutes or so, and 
asks Mr. to be sure to make the 
cheque out to Mrs. Doakes. The con- 
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tribution is picked up by a partner, 
another member of the mob, and, 
properly endorsed, is promptly con- 
verted into cash at a so-called clearing 
house. ‘This is merely a speakeasy 
whose proprietor deducts ten per cent 
and agrees to cover up the trail. On 
a complaint, he avers he cashed the 
cheque for a customer, and if a kick- 
back is demanded the “We Boys” 
generally make good, for they must 
reimburse the clearing house or for- 
feit protection on future business rela- 
tions. 


THE REWRITE RACKET 


UITE another type of news 

mongrel is the rewrite peddler. 
This breed is flourishing all over the 
country, and, though working strictly 
within the law, is cleaning up a hand- 
some profit on a racket that is costly 
but harmless to the victim. The scheme 
has developed into quite an industry, 
for the operation entails the main- 
tenance of a weekly publication with 
printing bills and a small office over- 
head, but the profits make both the 
labor and investment worth while. 

The rewrite racket is based solely 
on the theory that everyone loves to 
see his name in print, especially if it 
is accompanied by a cleverly worded 
eulogy, and that he will pay well for 
this privilege provided he is properly 
baited and convincingly “sold.” The 
racket, therefore, calls for an expert 
phone salesman; but, after all, the 
canvass may be a memorized one, since 
one bite kills the prospect for all time. 
Hence the salesman puts everything 
into his phone spiel and works hard 
for his end of the take. The rewrite 
stunt takes a bit more polished han- 
dling and the whole develops into an 
organized business affair with an of- 
ficial head. But all in all, it is an 
abortion of journalism and is only a 
step above the “We Boys” stunt. 

The operator procures title right to 
some defunct commercial trade paper, 
or else starts one of his own. He 
might call it the Commercial Recorder 
or the Financial Inquirer (these are 
not real names). Any title with a 
touch of importance will fit the racket. 
A small office is fitted up with three 
or four typewriters. A Help Wanted 
advertisement for rewrite men—for- 
mer newspaper men or college gradu- 
ates—supplies the labor. Two or 
three good fast workers complete the 
staff, aside from the boss and the 
canvasser. 

The routine is as simple as it is 
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methodical. The boss picks the pros- 
pects from the daily papers, trade 
magazines, etc. A mere clipping an- 
nouncing the election or appointment 
of some hitherto unknown individual 
to an office of semi-importance sug- 
gests a perfect touch. Marriages are 
classed as sure taps. Amateur theatri- 
cal shows are eagerly sought out, since 
they give an opportunity for writing 
an elaborate review of the “star’s” 
performance. Such little items are 
handed the rewrite men with instruc- 
tions to pad them out and season the 
story well with adjectives. The fin- 
ished story is handed to the phone man, 
and his canvass is a work of art. He 
calls the subject and introduces him- 
self as the managing editor of the 
paper. 

“Mr. Glutz,” he begins, “one of 
our staff men turned in a story about 
your appointment to the Board of 
Directors of the Slambang Construc- 
tion Company and I'd like to read it 
to you, to check up on the details. 
The story really calls for a photo- 


- , 
graph, but, unfortunately, we haven't 


one on hand, and as we go to press 
shortly, we’ll have to run the yarn 
without it. However, I’m going to 
set it up on our editorial page, for it 
calls for preferred position. [ll read 
it off, and kindly check me if you 
catch an error.” 

Belasco himself wouldn’t dare 
check this reader. Perfect .diction, 
every adjective sweetly accented—the 
sucker hears a eulogy on his business 
ability, his rise to authority, and a pre- 
diction of his immediate leap to com- 
mercial prominence that makes his 
heart jump. Of course, there is no 
interruption. There couldn’t be. The 
sucker bashfully admits the story is a 
little strong, inwardly praying the 
“managing editor” will argue this 
point with him—which he naturally 


does. 


ND then comes the sale! 

“You know, Mr. Glutz, our 
paper, now in its fortieth year, has a 
private circulation—that is, it is not 
sold over the corner stands. Our sub- 
scription list includes practically every 
banking house in the country, but as a 
rule we reach only the folks interested 
in the larger aspects of commerce, fin- 
ance and the big industries. Of course, 
every public library has one on file, 
but we aim to keep the circulation 
on a class basis. Consequently, as 
you will doubtless wish some of the 
copies of this issue, I would suggest 


you order them now and [’ll have 
my circulation manager deliver them 
to you when printed. Say three hun- 
dred copies, Mr. Glutz, would that 
be sufficient for your personal needs?” 

Glutz, as a rule, opines this would 
be plenty, or may on second thought 
decide it is too many or hardly enough. 
And then Glutz asks the price. Here 
the salesman must do some sweet coo- 
ing. 

“Thirty-five cents the copy, Mr. 
Glutz, the same price for forty years, 
for we don’t aim for public distribu- 
tion, and our paper is beautifully print- 
ed on heavy, coated stock with a book 
finish, the kind of publication you 
will naturally place on your library 
table, etc., etc., etc.,”’ as only the prac- 
ticed master of dialogue can ramble 
off. 

Mr. Glutz orders the copies, and 
gets them C.O.D., carefully wrapped, 
so that he sees nothing until the pay- 
ment has passed. Opening the bundle 
he finds his purchase as ordered, but 
the library table will never be dec- 
crated with the beautifully printed 
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book-finished periodical. He has pur- 
chased a cheap tabloid job of twelvy 
or sixteen pages, filled with page afte: 
page of junk, similar to the story re- 
garding himself he has heard over the 
phone. An editorial, copied from th: 
daily papers, tells of the current condi- 
tion of stocks and bonds, the only item 
unpaid for in the sheet. Here and 
there a cut breaks the monotony of 
the wishy-washy text, but the profit to 
the publishers—at thirty-five cents a 
copy—tmakes the racket both profitabl 
and pleasant, as well as lawful. The 
rewrite man gets ten per cent of thi 
sales on his work; the phone man 
gets fifteen per cent of all the copies 
he sells and the boss gets the rest. 
Now look around. Isn’t there a 
little Glutz in your own office? 
—JacK Wynn 


Aline, further down the porch, laughed 
with that dreamy, sleepy laugh that a 
girl has when she is being kissed.—Stor 
in College Humor. 


Not when she is being kissed by us, 


vii @ 


Pe 
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“Smoke?” “No.” 
“Drink?” “No.” 


“May.I—er 
“Tet’s dance.” 





kiss your?” “No.” 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 





HE Mechanical Age, it appears, 

has yet to make any large con- 

tribution to water sport. Gaso- 
line and water continue poor mixers; 
and when red hot castor-oil fumes and 
the bang-bang-bang of a dozen angry 
motors are added to the scene it is not 
quite clear whether the occasion should 
be dealt with as a sporting event or a 
mere act of violence. 

This department’s reaction to the 
Gold Cup doings at Greenwich the 
other day was neutral. A large and 
gorgeous fleet of onlooking yachts 
made it a pretty spectacle. “The stucco 
clubhouse of the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club was a gay and festive rendez- 
vous. Off shore, there were prodi- 
gious bursts of speed—and yet, as a 
contest, these speed boat proceedings 
seemed to me to lack power to sustain 
interest. Twelve thousand people 
(they say) crowded around the course 
and stayed to the end, evidently satis- 
fied with the show that was put on. 
Frankly, I could have walked out on 
the party any time after the first hand- 
ful of furious laps, content in know- 
ing that I had seen a boat knife 
through the water at 52.098 miles an 
hour and that in that boat were two 
men in life jackets who didn’t seem 
to be having an awful lot of fun. 

Perhaps I was just having one of 


my off days. But so, too, were the 





Power Boat Bedlam— 
The New York Yacht 
Club Cruise 


The “old devil sea”— 
which by the way was as calm as a 
millpond—began taking its toll even 
before the race started. It shook the 
gas tanks loose in A. E. Walbridge’s 
brand new Pirate during a practice 
spin and that put the Pirate on the 
shelf for the day. Only eleven of the 
fourteen entries managed to start; only 
five finished the first heat. Some had 
engine trouble and others capsized. Six 
got off for the second heat, and four 
fell by the wayside, leaving only George 
Townsend’s Greenwich Folly, the de- 
fender, and Miss Columbia stili fit to 
carry on. Technically, Miss Colum- 
tia was out of the race, having lost ten 
minutes going to the rescue of Dick 
Hoyt and Bob Moffett when their 
white-hulled Jp turned turtle, but 
the committee overlooked the delay. 
Actually, Greenwich Folly was the 
only boat which managed to cover the 
ninety miles within the rules of the 
show—which speaks none too well for 
the new boats built this year to beat 
her. Gar Wood’s two new ones lasted 
less than ten miles. Mr. Townsend, 
who hadn’t expected to do much with 
his last year’s winner, emerged a 
happy and much surprised hero. 


speed boats. 
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Wy MAR BOR YACHT OFUS 


OOMING in the distance is the 
perennial cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club. Already the fleet of big 
and not-so-big windjammers, with 
their consort of steam and power craft, 
are mobilizing off Glen Cove, with 
Newport—via Huntington and New 
London—as their objective. Nothing 
very new seems likely to happen in this 
port-to-port junket. ‘The activities of 
the present-day yachtsman are concen- 
trated very largely in the smaller 
classes, and these, from time imme- 
morial, are barred from taking part in 
events fathered by the N.Y.Y.C. No 
sailing yacht having a rating of less 
than 30 feet is recognized in this 
cruise. This leaves out a large con- 
tingent of lively racing classes, in- 
cluding the six-metres, R boats, In- 
terclubs, Victories, and a raft of 
smaller fry. It seems a pity, but on the 
other hand few tears are being shed. 
Since the cruise is traditional, it will 
draw a grand and glorious representa- 
tion of American yachts in the larger 
classes. Also there will be some very 
large and imposing steam and power 
yachts to form the usual picturesque 
and awesome background. Things will 
not be as they have always been, how- 
ever. J. P. Morgan is abroad. Having 
matched his Marconi-rigged Phryne 
against the New York Thirties to no 
particular avail, he has laid this yacht 



























up and she will do no more racing this 
season—if ever. Junius Morgan clings 
to his R boat Puffin, and is accordingly 
hors de combat so far as playing with 
the New York Yacht Club is con- 
cerned. Harry Morgan has apparent- 
ly switched his attention to the S boats 
which race weekends off Oyster Bay. 
He, too, is automatically out as a New 
York Yacht Club cruiser. A kind of 
naval holiday seems to have been de- 
clared in the Morgan family. Only 
the steam yacht, Corsair, will carry the 
Morgan colors on cruise. The Corsair 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
club as a flagship, there being need of 
a large non-combatant yacht for this 
purpose, since Commodore George 
Nichols’ Class M sloop, Carolina, will 
be racing. 

Harold Vanderbilt seems to have got 
his Prestige going at last, and perhaps 
this new sloop will perform during the 
cruise in a way to enable the Universal 
Rule delegates to point with pride at 
last. She has not done too well by 
them up to date. As for the Katoura, 
the pointers-with-pride have practically 
stricken this Tod boat 
off their list of possi- 


bilities. Built as the 
largest sloop in the 


world, and a monument 
to the cause of the In- 
ternational Rule, the 
Katoura has, to the re- 
gret of many, proved 
more of a monument 
than a fast-sailing sloop. 
I can’t recall an event 
in which the Katoura 
has come home first. In 
fact, she has done very 
little racing. In prepara- 
tion for the cruise, the 
Katoura has undergone 


A 


various operations upon Turn 
her mast and rigging, 


all «esigned to chasten 


Fifty Miles an Hour 





and modify her original sail plan. To- 
day she carries an abbreviated mast, 
abbreviated sails and abbreviated crew. 
She will be among those present on 
cruise, but she will not race. 


UALIFYING with just one foot 

to spare, a new class will make 
its appearance. This is the Fisher’s 
Island one-design class, of which five 
have tardily emerged from the Herres- 
hoff yards in Bristol. ‘They have had 
only one race. At least two and pos- 
sibly three of these boats will enter the 
port-to-port going. George Watson 
and Arthur Whitney, who have sum- 
mer homes on Fisher’s Island, have 
signified their intention of sailing in 
the ten-day regatta. The Fisher’s 
Island boats are sloops, 31 feet over 
all, Marconi-rigged, and sport a small 
auxiliary motor. They are especially 
designed for racing in the eastern part 
of Long Island Sound. 


OR the Astor and King’s Cup 
races, to be sailed off Newport on 
Thursday, August 18, and Monday, 


Spectacular ~ 
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August 22, the best bets appear to be 
the veterans Vanitie and Resolute. 
Solely on performance, the Vanitie 
would seem to have the edge, but this 
department begs to be excused from 
forecasting the outcome of anything so 
fickle as a yacht race. 


Y all odds the most engaging event 
will follow the New York Yacht 
Club’s cruise. This is the elimination 
trials of the American six-metre boats 
which seek the right of defending the 
two International cups now held here 
against the impending foreign in- 
vasion. Commodore William A. W. 
Stewart has not yet announced the 
committee, but it should be a good one, 
and the races beginning off Buzzards 
Bay, on August 27, should bring out 
some high-class sailing. 

Just before his 4trocia was dropped 
back into the water the other day with 
her mast stepped forward, Sherman 
Hoyt confided to this department that 
if he were the committee at that 
moment his choice of a defender of 
the Sedwanhaka-Corinthian cup would 
be young Frank Hekma and_ his 
Heron. This was based on Hekma’s 
handling of his sloop up to that time. 
The Atrocia has yet to “strut her 
stuff,” to use a non-nautical phrase. 
Also there are the Lanai, the Priscilla, 
the Frieda, the Clytie, and several 
others with hats in the ring and able 
sailors to handle them. Out of the 
twelve American hopes, the committee 
ought to pick a reasonably formidable 
sloop and crew. It will have to, if 
the cups are to remain here, since there 
is some pretty good sailing talent 
among the foreigners). —BINNACLE 


(For other sporting departments, see 
index on page 30) 
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This jeweled bracelet watch by Black, Starr © Frost has the grace and 
charm of a beautiful ornament as well as the reliability of a fine time- 
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S so often happens in a world 
not yet under the complete 
control of the managing edi- 

tors of newspapers, two big news 
stories broke last week within a day 
of each other, fairly glutting the mar- 
ket with copy. 

After a week of dressing up the 
heat wave and an expiring naval con- 
ference to look like smart stories, the 
papers found themselves on the morn- 
ing of August 4 compelled to jam 
the yet-warm story of President 
Coolidge’s renunciation of the crown 
into a corner to make room for Gov- 
ernor Fuller’s Sacco-Vanzetti report. 
If only these two stories could have 
been spread out over a couple of 
weeks it would have been much more 
economical. Some day an expert in 
sun spots or Gulf streams may be able 
to explain why it is that big news 
events so often come in pairs. 

A bolt from the blue would not be 
too extravagant a term to describe the 
Coolidge cryptogram. The boys in 
Rapid City could evidently have been 
knocked over in a_ body 
with the same feather. Ap- 
parently, the only person 
in the world who was not 
surprised by the President’s 
coup was Mr. Raymond G. 


Carroll, staff correspon- 
dent of the New York % 
Evening Post in Rapid 
City. Mr. Carroll seems 


to have known that the 
President did not “‘choose”’ 
to run in 1928 a long time 
ago. “Now that the Presi- 
dent has spoken,” writes 
Mr. Carroll, “the writer 
is in a position to reveal that Mr. Cool- 
idge settled the question with himself 
[and, we gather, Mr. Carroll] long 
before he started for the Black Hills. 
What bothered him was when to take 
the nation into his confidence.” 

This would be a little more impres- 
sive as an indication of the Evening 
Post’s position on the ground floor had 
not Mr. Carroll, a few paragraphs 
earlier, referred to “the typewritten 
slip of paper before me which was 
placed in my hands by the President 
himself at three minutes after twelve 
today.” 

Now, as 
Mr. Carroll’s 
slip of paper was placed in the hands 
of every other correspondent “by the 
President himself” as they filed past 


an exact replica of 


exclusive typewritten 
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A FRONT-PAGE CRISIS 


him at approximately three minutes 
past twelve, we seem to detect a note 
of hooey in Mr. Carroll’s writings 
which we had thought went out of 


_date in political correspondence with 


the tearing down of the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

And, certainly, if any correspondent 
at Rapid City was privy to the work- 
ings of the Coolidge soul, it should 
have been the New York Times man. 
After reading in the Times the story 
of the “I-do-not-choose” gag, we are 
more than ever convinced that the 
staff correspondent of this dignified 
Democratic sheet is in love with the 
President. Only a tender passion, 
deep-rooted in a susceptible reporter’s 
heart, could have inspired the five col- 
umns of impressive minutiae inscribed 
on the tablets of the Times for August 
3. In the mind of the writer of this 
account, President Coolidge’s decision 
not to run again took on an impor- 
tance in the history of the United 














States rivalling the signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

In this epic we are told the size of 
the slips in inches, the hand in which 
the President held them, the subject 
taught by the school teacher who used 
the door in the classroom before it 
was used for this world-shaking en- 
trance. So impressed was this reporter 
by the President’s preliminary pro- 
nouncement, “If the conference will 
reassemble at twelve o’clock I will 
have a statement,” that he records it 
twice; in fact, the whole sweet story 
is told the the 
five columns. 

It is almost with the lyrical quality 
of an Elsie Dinsmere story that the 
tale unfolds to show us the agitated 


twice in course of 


IN REVIEW 
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reporters running down the hallway 
shouting, “What a piece of news!” 
Now, we have known several corre- 
spondents in our day, but we can 
visualize none of them running down 
a hallway crying, “What a piece of 
news!” unless under the magic touch 
of a master story-teller. 

There seems some slight confusion 
as to the blood pressure of the Presi- 
dent as he gave out the history-making 
slips. According to the Times, its hero 
displayed no emotion whatsoever. But 
Mr. Wallen, writing for the compara- 
tively calm Herald Tribune, says that 
“his hand trembled and face 
seemed a bit pale.” This point should 
be cleared up, so that in fifty years, 
when some Turner comes to paint this 
may know in 


his 


memorable scene, he 
what colors to limn its chief actor. 
Of course, in fifty years it may not 
be quite clear in people’s minds wheth- 
er Calvin Coolidge declined to run in 
1928 or not, but, if posterity should 
be so forgetful, it will be necessary 
only to turn to the New York Times 
for August 3, 1927, to find 
the whole scene depicted in 
letters of fire. 


HE art of news gath- 
ering received a com- 
plete setback of from ten 


to twelve years at the 

hands of Governor Fuller 

—— of Massachusetts. After 

BEES ae 

. months of sitting around 

A in the anteroom at. th« 
ayy . eu » 

YY State House waiting for 

information which never 


came, the correspondents at 

last, on the day before the 
decision was announced, were able to 
piece together bits of circumstantial 
evidence with whatever dope they 
could get from those “on the inside” 
and predict that, at any rate, the men 
would not die on August 10. The 
Times even went so far on August 3 
as to allow its correspondent to lead 
with “Sacco and Vanzetti will not die 
in the electric chair on the date set.” 
The next day the Governor made his 
death decision public. 

Something happened between the 
hour when the 7vmes man got his in- 
formation the hour the 
Governor gave out his answer, just as 
something had happened the week be- 


and when 


before to swing the Governor over 
from an attitude of antagonism to- 
ward the two men to one of possible 
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Key, key, who's got the key? 
A familiar game all travelers 
have played. + + + @ 





SESAMEE Vie Modern Lock that Needs No Key Makes Situations Like This Impossible 


ESAMEE LOCKS on your luggage 
make it accessible and safe at all 
times + Just flick the wheels to your own 
secret combination - Instantly the lock 
springs open as if by magic - And the 
wonderful part of it is, you select and 
set the combination yourself - merely 
by pressing a small button and turning the 
wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 
than keys - your street address - birthday 
telephone number - invent your own - 
Your combination opens everything you 
have - equipped with Sesamee - It works 


just as easily in the dark. # # ¢ 


THE SESAMEE COMPANY 
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PADLOCK + 


GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE TIRE, 


HARTFORD 








Avoid unpleasant situations 
like this by always having a 
Sesamee Lock, @ + @ @ 








“SESAMEE EQUIPPED LUGGAGE MAY BE 


PURCHASED AT THESE NEW YORK STORES" 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
B. Altman & Company 
Barnett Bears 
Browning, King & Co 
L. M. Blumstein 

Mark Cross Company 
Colonial Trunk & Bag 
John Daniells & Sons 
Doyle Brothers 

Gem Luggage Shop 

S. Garfunkel 

Arthur Gilmore, Inc. 
Gordon's Luggage Shop 


Flanders Gift & 
Luggage Shop 

Philip Hall 

Lord & Taylor 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Majestic Luggage Shop 

Martin & Martin, Inc. 

James McCreery 

Saks & Company 

John Wanamaker 

Waldorf Luggage Shop, In¢ 

H. Wiessman 

Israel Wiesenthal 


SESAMEE PADLOCKS ARE SOLD AT THE 
FOLLOWING NEW YORK STORES 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
B. Altman & Co. 
Brill Brothers 
Browning King & Co, 
Crouch & Fitzgerald 
Mark Cross Company 
Stephen J. Feron 
Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Coe 


Haynes Griffin 

Radio Service, Inc. 
C. Klauberg & Bros. 
Martin & Martin 
Roberts, Inc. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros 
F. R, Tripler & Co. 
Von Lengerke & Detmold 
Edw. Weck & Son, Inc. 
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SECRETS OF THE HAREM 


No place so happy as a harem, save for 
one shadow—but of that anon. Take a 
typical harem, that of good Ali Babbe, 
the rug merchant. Behind the curtains 
in his home dwell his three wives: Zulei- 
da (meaning girl friend), Zuleika (mean- 
ing girl friend), and Zuleiza (meaning 
girl friend). Zuleika is a blonde, Zu- 
leida is not so blonde, and Zuleiza isn’t 
blonde and never was. 


* * * 


Every luxury is theirs: unguents from 
the Orient, rouges from Russia, creams 
from the Crimea, powders from Poland 
and perfumes from Persia. Zuleika, in 
her artful way, calls Ali her Sughar Dad- 
dy, so does Zuleida. Zuleiza calls him 
her Sughar Papa. 


*” * * 


All three love their dear husband and 
spare him the slightest annoyance, never 
even mentioning to him Mahomet (mean- 
ing he-is-just-a-boy), Zuz (meaning Oh- 
I’ve-known-him-all-my-life), and Tutu 
(meaning only-a-playmate), who some- 
times climb over the wall in the evening 
—to do crossword puzzles in the moon- 
light. 

* * * 

Happy days! Happy days! Ever so 
often a Little Stranger arrives, and Ali, 
the rug merchant, strokes his beard in 
perplexity wondering after which of his 
rich relatives he shall name it. 


* * * 


But after all the children have been 
put to bed, after Mahomet, and Zuz, and 
Tutu have climbed back over the wall, 
what long talks the three wives have 
together! It is then the shadow comes 
over them and they are silent in grief, 
because— 

* * * 


—living, as they do, in far off Turkey, 
they know they can not get that most 
delicious of all drinks, the incomparable 
mixer that precludes a headache the next 
morning, the only water supercharged 
with oxygen, sparkling AQUAZONE, 
from the Daniel Reeves Stores, the Busy 
Bee Stores, Gristede Bros., from other 
good grocers or from druggists, or have 
it sent to them from the nearest place by 


telephoning 
VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





leniency. It was a tough assignment 
for any reporter and it is little wonder 
that it was foozled. 

One of the saddest sights in the 
world is a reporter trying to get a 
word out of Abbot Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard. He walks straight ahead, 
without even looking 
at the questioner, and 
shakes his head grim- 
ly in impregnable re- 
fusal to talk. The 
reporter is placed in 
the position of a 
sporting gentleman 
trying to pick up 
Julia Ward Howe, 
and is equally suc- 
cessful. To the baf- 
fled press representa- 


POLO 
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Astonishing Facts page in the Farmer’ 
Almanac. 

Mr. Brisbane was on the A quitani« 
when President Coolidge and Gov- 
ernor Fuller came through with thei: 
bombshells. With probably more to 
write about than editorial writers 

have had in months, 
and every paper in 
town bursting with 
opinions pro and con, 
the American 
peared on August 5 


ap- 





oe 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 


LONDON LETTER 34 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
FEMININE FASHIONS 44 


with a leading edi- 
torial entitled, “Pub- 
lic Improvements In- 
crease Value of Ad- 
joining Real Estate,” 
followed by trench- 
ant dicta under such 


41 


tives whose long and THIS AND THAT 45 headings as, “Let’s 
futile vigil has end- THE TENNIS CouRTS = 47 Talk About the 
ed in a_ reportorial THE CURRENT CINEMA 20 Weather,” “Heroic 
flop we offer r panned 7 Turks Make § 
P rims THE RACE TRACK 57 a eo 
sympathy. Getting OUT OF TOWN 62 preme Sacrifice 
news out of Plym- RECENT BOOKS 6§ (showing how even 


outh Rock is still in 
its infancy as an art. 

The lateness of the 
hour of issue of Gov- 
ernor Fuller’s report 


(11:30 p.m.) was 


on page 54. 


Subscribers to THE NEw 
YorRKER who will be away 
during the summer will find 
a change of address blank 


Turkey is building an 
air-fleet), and = an 
editorial on a tenor’s 
refusing to sing. On 
the front page was a 
radio from Mr. Bris- 





also very tough on 
the editorial writers. 
Most of the papers had to wait until 
two days later to give their views 
and, even then, seemed a little bewil- 
dered. 

The Times, which, in its early edi- 
tion, carried a long, noncommittal edi- 
torial which would fit any verdict, was 
enterprising enough to have an editori- 
al writer on the job who tacked on a 
new lead based on the decision and 
then continued to dilate, as in the first 
edition, on the general features of the 
case, the result being an editorial with 
the head of a youth and the body of 
an old barrister. At that, it was bet- 
ter than nothing. 

And, speaking of Times editorials, 
unless our old eyes deceive us, a new 
type-face is being used in the head 
stories of that famous boneyard. Stim- 
ulated by this typographical novelty, 
one finds oneself almost half-way 
through the first paragraph of the edi- 
torial before realizing that it can not 
be read. 


i. of the disadvantages of a 
one-man editorial staff, such as 
Mr. Hearst’s American, is that, when 
that one man happens not to be on the 


job, the editorial page presents an 
appearance something like the Fifty 


—o 


bane __ speculating, 
three days late, on 
the meaning of the word “choose.” 

Readers of the American, unless 
they are very agile in making up their 
own minds on questions of the day, 
are going to be very dull conversation- 
alists during Mr. Brisbane’s vacation. 
—Guy Fawkes 


THE COMING OF MRS. JOHNSON 
[From the Wilbur (N.J.) Herald| 
Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Brooks, of 812 


East State Street, are to have as house 
guests over the holidays Mrs. Alice May 
Johnson and husband, of Millville. The 
coming of Mrs. Johnson to Wilbur may 
be eventful as far as traffic conditions are 
concerned. 

Readers of the Herald will recall 
Mrs. Johnson’s previous visit when 
she learned how to drive a car and Mr. 
Brooks, her instructor, was almost 
obliged to insure every telegraph pole, 
curb, and tree in the Wilbur section. If 
Mrs. Johnson should take the wheel 
while visiting, Mr. Brooks may find him- 
self minus a few windows or doors 
around his home and store as Mrs. John- 
son seems to have a special liking for 
driving through closed windows and 
doors. The Wilbur Herald will assign 
a special reporter near the Brooks home 
during Mrs. Johnson’s stay in the Wil 
bur section so as to be on hand for first 
hand news and possibly a few good snap 
shots. 
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- Something Is Always Taking the Joy Out of Life 


: : By BRIGGS 











YoU GET A HoT insive Tie 
ON COUGH DROP WHEN THE 
HORSES ARE AT THE 
BARRIER. 
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“BeTTerR Switcu To 
OLD GOLDS....NOT A 
COUGH IN A CARLOAD” 
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Simplicity ~ 


More than ten years ago 
Packard started not only 
the modern trend in 
body lines but the in- 
tensive simplification of 
universally 
sought after today. The 
mechanical simplicity of 
Packard cars has since 
been as much copied as 
has their famous beauty. 


design so 


True engineering genius, 
years of research and ex- 
periment, are required 
to reduce any machine 
to its simplest and most 
efficient form. But once 
achieved, as in Packard 
cars, such simplicity is 
of the greatest value. It 
means lower first cost, 
exceptionally low main- 
tenance 

long life. 


expense and 


Packard simplicity and 
high precision work- 
manship, together with 
such features as “In- 
stant” chassis lubrica- 
tion, are responsible for 
the years of luxurious 
mileage every Packard 
owner enjoys. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lst Street 


Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 


2110 Grand Concourse at 18lst St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 











HOME MOVIES 


* H! These first are nothing. 
Just some fishing pictures 
that Bill took up fn the 

mountains. You won’t be interested 

in these—they’re the same thing over 
and over: ... There’s Bill—the second 
one in the boat. Doesn’t he look aw- 
ful? ... There he is holding a perch 
.. Don’t pose, Billy! 
Look at him, 


or something. . 
Ha-ha, he’s posing... . 
Caryle! 

“There, Caryle! There he is... . 
Look at him. ... There’s my Teebo. 
. . . Isn’t he cute? . .. There’s my 
lambkin! Hello, Teebo! ... Run it 
slower, Junior; and focus it for moth- 
er... . That’s the first step he ever 
took—right on our front lawn. . . 
Pretty soon he turns around—you’ll 
see... . Look at his cunnin’ wompers! 

. Hello, darling. .. . Focus, Junior, 
please! 

“Oh! There’s that awful part 
where I moved the camera. I thought 
I could get Nursie holding out his 
teddy bear. . . . Pretty soon he turns 
around. Look, Caryle! Aren’t 


his legs the cutest things! «+ Upsie 


daisy! . . . See him fall down! 
Get up, lambie. . . . See him get up, 
Caryle. Don’t run it so fast, 


Junior; Mrs. Black can’t see it that 
fast! . . . Pretty soon you'll see him 
turn around. Oh! I jiggled it 
there! Bill hollered to me out of the 
window. 

“Now he’s going to turn around! 
... Careful, Teebo. . . . He almost 
fell... . There, he ... What in the 
world happened, Junior? ... Well, fix 
it quickly, dear... . The film broke! 
Just a minute, Caryle. . . . There he 
goes... . Focus it, dear! ... There! 
Isn’t he simply darling? .. . See the 
tunnin’ tootsies, Caryle? And, he’s 
got two teef now, haven’t you, Teebo? 
Look! He started to cry so I thought 
I'd stop. 
think the camera scared him, poor 
darling! 

“Oh! These last aren’t any good! 
Bill used the rest of the film on some 
non-stop flyers, landing from Europe 
or something. . . . Now, Junior, run 
it backwards so Mrs. Black can see 
Teebo turn around the other way.... 
It’s the cutest thing, Caryle! Instead 
of falling down he falls up! ... 
—Jack CLUETT 


He’s usually so good—I 


Focus, dear!” 


FOR SALE: Two white leghorn cocker- 
els, bred to lay in Montana.—Hysham 


(Mont.) Echo. 
How smug! 
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different 


These apartments are 
unique: the ceiling heights 
range from 10’ to 11’; the 
rooms are larger; the 
closets more capacious. 
In short, they recall the 
spaciousness of the great 
private houses of a decade 
ago. All were planned by 
J. E. R. Carpenter. 


960 Park Avenue 


14 Rooms and 4 Baths 
$7,000 
(Duplex Apartment) 


950 Park Avenue 


3 Rooms and Bath — doctor’s office: 


$2,500 
8 and 12 Rooms, 3 and 4 Baths 
$5,300 to $8,500 


920 Fifth Avenue 


10 Rooms and 4 Baths 
$8,000 to $9,000 


1148 Fifth Avenue 


8 and 9 Rooms, 4 Baths 
$5,200 to $7,000 


4 E. 95th Street 


6 and 7 Rooms, 2 and 3 Baths 
$2,500 to $3,800 


145 E. 52nd Street 


5 and 6 Rooms, 1 and 3 Baths 
$2,300 to $4,000 


246 West End Ave. 


12 and 13 Rooms, 4 Baths 
$6,000 to $6,500 


C. C. Corporation 


Alex. Creekmore, Manager 
598 Madison Avenue Plaza 6513 
Or your own broker 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


of importance to those New Yorkers who are still 
awaiting the worthy modern successor 
to the gracious town house 


HERE is now in course of erection a home 

that will interest you. Frankly it is an apart- 
ment house, and it is co-operative. But beyond 
this simple statement, comparison with apart- 
ment houses in the current sense is difficult. 
Overlooking the most delightful section of 
Central Park from an inviolable vantage-point, 


O60 Fifth Avenue 


will offer the flawless setting for thirteen spacious 
homes, a setting unobtrusive in perfection, con- 
ceived ‘and executed by masters of their art. Each 
apartment will be alone of its kind in New York. 


Builder - Anthony Campagna 
Associate Architects » Warren & Wetmore and Rosario Candela 
Advisory Architects + Cross & Cross 
Consultant - Mrs. George Draper 
Selling &£5 Managing Agent - Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc 


778 STREET 


swhere stood the 
(lark. Mansion. 


For information regarding the time of completion and the details of operation and ‘investment, 
consult with Douglas L. Elliman & Company, Inc., 15 East 49th Street, New York City. 
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WALK-OVER 


SHOES FOR MEN 





alk-Over Shoes are 
made with the ex- 
clusive Pear - Shaped 
Heel because your own 
heel is shaped that way. 


The fit is snug and trim 
at the ankle. No gap- 
ing, no rubbing. And, 
to take care of the 
natural spread of your 
heel-base when stand- 
ing, the Walk-Over heel 
is wide at the bottom. 
No bulging. 


‘Certainly pears to 
me,’’ said one man. 
And so will it to you— 
naturally, comfortably. 


Walr-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
$8.50, $10, $12 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
254 West 125th Street 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149t' St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


BROOKLYN 
1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 














LONDON 
LETTER 


Lonpon, AuGust 3 


HE most sig- 

nificant sight 
which London has 
had during the 
present _— season 
(now, alas! on its 
last legs) was the 
thin and angular 
figure of Mr. Lytton Strachey, the 





celebrated author of ‘‘Queen Vic- 
toria,” stalking round a darkened 


room in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, disguised as a sailor. A sailor he 
would be, even though his beard is 
long enough for three men, and his 
dignity powerful enough for twenty. 
For, you see, the occasion was one of 
our “freak” parties, and never has 
London known so many. 

At this particular party one had to 
go as something-to-do-with-the-sea— 
an idea which was responsible for some 
curious effects in Mayfair matrons 
who had persuaded their midshipman 
nephews to lend them their shirts and 
trousers. But there have been many 
other parties, and they are still having 
a final ecstatic vogue. 

The Hon. Evan Morgan, for ex- 
ample, the immensely rich son of the 
coal-owning Lord Tredegar, and the 
writer of many curious poems about 
eels and anaesthetics and seaweed and 
the like, gave a party at which Royal- 
ties, actresses, poets, male and fe- 
male celebrities were mixed in inde- 
scribable confusion. His party is worth 
mentioning because it provides an in- 
stance of the activities of a mysterious 
practical joker who is puzzling all 
London. This unknown being, who 
must move in very exalted circles, has 
been sending out bogus invitations to 
all sorts of parties. At the wedding 
of Lady Kylsant’s daughter he (or 
she) dispatched quite a hundred invita- 
tions to the oddest people—to the 
members of a colored revue, to the 
staff of the Soviet Embassy, to half a 
dozen low comedians. And Evan 
Morgan discovered, on the day before 
his party, that this same individual had 
been at work and sent invitations to all 
his deadliest enemies. Again, Mrs. 


Courtauld, the wife of the silk mil- 
lionaire, who has done such marvellous 
work this season for British opera, has, 
between you and me, been pestered by 
comparative strangers writing to say 
how delighted they will be to join her 
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Play the 
SNL 
MING 








GREAT captain of in- 

dustry bought a dozen 
Silver Kings and insisted they 
all be No. 3’s. He says they 
make him play better golf, and 
most likely they do. The num- 
ber, we maintain, has nothing 
to do with it, but the fact he 
is playing the King does help 
to inspire the confidence 


which inspires good golf. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 






NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 
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Odorono is a genuine correc- 
tive for the condition that 
causes underarm perspiration 
problems. By diverting un- 
derarm perspiration to the 
rest of the body as a whole, 
where it canevaporate, it elim- 
inates not only all danger of 
odor, but all the moisture that 
so frequently ruins cherished 
clothing 


Pr rely 


aq matter 


of 


refinement 


We don’t pretend we can make you the belle 
of the ball overnight. Nor can we make you 
a captain of industry in one treatment. 


No. This matter of guarding yourself against 
underarm perspiration is just a matter of per- 
sonal refinement. 


You either hate the unpleasant manifesta- 
tions of perspiration or you don’t. 


If you do, then you want to get rid of every 
trace of them—the moisture, the odor, the 
stained clothing. 


Now, quite a lot of nice people, we find, 
look upon these things as a sort of Job’s trou- 
ble which must be endured. “It is natural to 
perspire,” they say. 


So itis. Butina state of nature, we wouldn’t 
be wearing clothes that interfere with the 
evaporation of perspiration under the arm. 


So Nature, in this matter, needsa little help. 
Several million people provide it by applica- 
tions, twice a week, of Odorono. 


Among them are most of the leading chem- 
ists, skin specialists and doctors of the coun- 
try, who have examined the Odorono formula 
and approved it. 


So, as we say, it’s purely a matter of per- 
sonal refinement. 


You either hate the unpleasant manifesta- 
tions of perspiration, or you don’t. 


If you do, you can get rid of every trace of 
them surely, safely and easily. Ask at any 
toilet counter or drug store for Odorono. 
35c, 60c and $1.00. 


w 
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If you have been depending 
on Selfivey methods of caring 
for the underarm, change to 
Odorono today. It is simple 
and easy to use. Just two ap- 
plications a week, following 
directions on the bottle, and 


you will have an assurance of 


underarm daintiness that 
nothing else can give you 
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distinguished as 
a prince—but... 





VEN the most skilful tailor cannot pro- 

tect a man from the suspicion, engen- 
dered by the slightest hint of perspiration 
odor. 

For more than two centuries, distin- 
guished Europeans have known and used 
a pleasant protection against olfactory of- 
fense. Now well bred men of America may 
share their secret of poise and savoir faire. 

After bathing, dash a little Farina’s Red 
Crest Cologne under the arms, and about 
the chest and neck. For the entire day all 
trace of odor is counteracted—not by a 
powerful scent of perfume—but by the 
mild scent of true cologne. 

This is the original cologne—created in 
1709 by Johann Maria Farina Gegeniiber 
dem Jiilichs-Platz, Cologne. There is no 
other true cologne—for the secret of its 
vintage is guarded closely by the founder’s 
family. Make sure of the original, the true 
cologne. See that the red crest is on the 
bottle. Then use this true cologne for a 
social safeguard, for after-shaving, for a 
refreshing, soothing lotion at any time. 

Obtainable at your druggist’s. 
Glass Bottle, 4 0z. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 
Sole Distributor: 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York 


Look for the Red Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 














on her yachting party in the Medi- 
terranean this summer. All of which 
arouses the most curious reflections on 
the English sense of humor. 

The Hon. Stephen 
nephew of Margot Asquith (or, as 
one must call her, the Countess of Ox- 
ford and Asquith), has inherited his 


Tennant, the 


aunt’s imagination. What do you 
think of this for a party? He col- 
lected masses of the younger genera- 


tion, and then dispatched us all in cars 
to Stonehenge, the immemorially old 
circle of immense granite stones in the 
remote country of Wiltshire, a deso- 
late but inspiring relic which is sup- 
posed to have been connected with the 
rites of the ancient Druids. And there, 
in fancy we danced round and 
round those scarred, titanic blocks, to 
the light of the moon. On one of the 
stones we placed Miss Elinor Wylie, 
as a high priestess (you will remember 
her “Venetian Glass Nephew’”’). Then, 
just as she had stepped up, the sky split 


dress, 


into jade and crimson flares, for the 
enterprising Stephen, careless of the 
outraged feelings of the Druids, had 


caused fireworks to be placed in be- 
tween those ancient monuments. Al- 
together a superb party. 


O many other things have happened 
that the rest of this letter must 
be a series of silhouettes. One of the 
most arresting which I saw was the 
bright yellow profile of the Prince of 
Wales, heavily made up with Number 
Five grease paint, sitting under blazing 
lights in a replica of his own York 
House study erected in the Wardour 
Street studios. The occasion was the 
taking of the film “Remembrance,” 
in aid of the British Legion. And 
very well the Prince acquitted himself. 
It is true that he had not much to do, 
but one could not help thinking, as one 
saw him sitting so composedly, with 
human and mechanical eyes fixed upon 
him, that the job of the heir to the 
British throne is no sinecure. 
The next silhouette is a sporting sil- 
gay Helen Wills, who has 
laughed her way to the tennis cham- 





pionship (and incidentally into the 
hearts of London society), shaking 
hands with the charming Seforita 


D’ Alvarez, after her victory at Wim- 
bledon. Gray clouds and almost in- 
cessant rain could not damp the en- 
thusiasm of London in this affair of 
tennis. We are all tennis-emad. We 
dress in flannels after lunch and gaze 
at leaden skies, waiting to see if it 
will be possible to get a few balls over 
the net on one of the innumerable 
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FREE upon request... 
“CONTRACT BRIDGE” 
prepared by 
WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 


for John Ward Men’s 
Shoes. Call at any of 
the stores or address 
John Ward Men’s 
Shoes, Broadway 
at 38th Street, New 
York City 










All their friends 
become old 
friends — 


Men seldom stop wearing John 
Wards. There’s nothing like their 
quality at $7 to $11. You have 
to pay top prices for their equals. 

And why do that when the 
largest business of its kind is 
giving you the utmost in leath- 
ers, in style, in craftsmanship? 


ohn youd 


hoes 


INCORPORATED—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
—equal value in men’s hose, too! 
42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Newark 


—— 
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“T got the idea from 
Florenz Ziegteld” ; 


Behind the scenes at the Ziegfeld Theatre “ x 
Gladys Glad is remarking to Flo Kennedy { . 
between acts of the Follies. 








Florenz Ziegfeld, 
famous 

theatrical 

producer, 
writes: 


“As the producer of ‘The Ziegfeld 
Follies’ I know full well how im- 
portant it is for my stars to have clear voices at all 
times. Several years ago, when I first began to smoke 
Lucky Strikes, I noticed that my voice remained un- 
irritated after a most strenuous time directing re- 
hearsals. I passed this information on to my stars 
and now we are all agreed: Lucky Strike is a de- 
lightful smoke and most assuredly protects the voice, 
eliminating any coughing, which often interrupts a 
perfect performance.” 


You, too, will find that Lucky 
Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked, made of the finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—‘‘It’s toasted’’—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation - No Cough. 





























needs special care 


—in summer 
BRACING face-tonic to 


revive youthful freshness! 
A cream for squint-lines! A wash 
for coarse pores and blackheads! 
A sunproof cream and _ liquid 
powder to prevent freckles and 
tan! 


These summer requisites, made 
by HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
the world’s leading spirit in mod- 
ern beauty-science, prevent skin- 
fatigue—keep your face glori- 
ously clear and young-looking 
throughout the hot months! 


All-Important for 
Vacations and Week-Ends 





Valaze Grecian 
Anti- Wrinkle 


Valaze Sunproof 


Cream—keeps skin 
from burning, blis- | Cream (Anthoso- 
‘ “ ros)—corrects lines, 
tering, freckling OF | crowsfeet, wrinkles 
tanning. 1.00, 2.00 | —dry, parched skin. 
ee 








Valaze Sunproof | Valaze Liquidine— 





Lotion—adds en-| absorbs  oiliness — 
chanting “‘sunproof” | corrects shine on 
finish. 1.50 | nose. 1.50 











Three Steps to Beauty 
—the ideal daily treatment 





1. Cleanse—mold | 2. Clear—bleach 





Valaze Pasteurized | Valaze Beautifying 


Face Cream—clean- | Skinfood — clears, 
ses, cools, soothes,| animates, bleaches 
molds out tired look. | mildly. 1.00 





(Unsurpassed for 
oily or pimpled 3. Tone—brace 


skins.) 1.00 Valaze Skin-Ton- 
For fine, dry skins, | ing Lotion —fresh- 
use Valaze Cleans-| ens, tones, braces— 
ing & Massage! prevents fine lines. 
Cream. T3¢, 4.25 4.25 

















Skin-Fatigue is overcome — new 
charms of complexion and contour 
are immediately revealed by a 
beauty treatment at the Helena 
Rubinstein Salon. For appoint- 
ment phone Circle 4651. 


All Rubinstein preparations sold at the 
better stores, or direct from 


Nelona Rubirilein 


46 West 57th Street 
New York 


tennis courts which are springing up 
on patches of waste land. 

Silhouette number three is Picca- 
dilly. They are beginning to take up 
the whole of this great thoroughfare. 
The upheaval will be so great that the 
King, for the first time in history, is 
allowing busses and heavy traffic to 
be diverted down the Mall, past the 
green spaces of the Palace Gardens, 
so that the noise of the vulgar populace 
will be heard through the very win- 
dows of the palace itself. An awful 
and democratic thought! Meanwhile, 
all that we ordinary mortals know 
about it is that we shall soon have to 
walk down Piccadilly on foot, to be 
greeted by tearful shopkeepers bewai!- 
ing the loss of trade which the up- 
heaval will certainly cause them. 

Silhouette number four is the inside 
of Lady Ravensdale’s house in Dean- 
ery Street. I choose her, not only 
because she is beutiful and charming 
(and the d er of the late Mar- 
quess Curzon by his first marriage with 
Mary Victoria Leiter, of Washing- 
ton), but because she, like everybody 
else, has just had her house done up 
in the modern style. Who hasn’t this 
season? And, as a rider to that ques- 
tion, are there any people whose houses 
have not been done up by their aristo- 
cratic friends? ‘There are black ceil- 
ings, and exquisite chinoiseries in the 
Ravensdale establishment, but that is 
nothing to some of the houses which 
the Hon. Mrs. Wilfrid Ashley, wife 
of the former Minister of Transport, 
is doing. She goes in for marvellous 
silver walls, and bedrooms designed to 
convince one that one is under the sea. 
And the motley Earl of Lathom, just 
back from his marriage, is dashing 
round London, putting glass pigs (at 
a price) in the houses of his friends 
and painting their fireplaces bright vel- 
low. And Lord... But, really, there 
is no end to this society shopkeeping. 


DEFINITION OF NEW YORK 
Next door to me, it now appears, 
Is a bar where Masefield served up 
beers, 
But I didn’t find it out for years. 


NEWSPAPER PORTRAITS 


Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, now retired, 
(made a sweet womanly governor of 
Wyoming for two years. Mrs. Miriam 
A. Ferguson, of Texas, has also retired. 


—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
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UT 
oP 


TERRACE 


A secluded garden; tall cool 
= tinkling with ice; a 

uge striped parasol for 
shade, flowers in the sun- 
shine, a gorgeous view for 
miles around. Not public, 
mind you, but your very own 
garden, adjoining your suite 
at the Fifth Avenue. Extra size 
rooms, some having double 
height ceilings, dining al- 
coves, dignified, ample foy- 
ers. The lobby and lounges 
would do Dusinguiches 
credit to amodern mansion. 
Resident guests and visitors 
from afar value the dining 
room and the chef’s pride 
in its Cuisine,as among those 
rare pleasures that happen 
once in a lifetime. Over all 
is the sense of comfort and 
security that comes from 
service smoothly, silently 
performed. The Fifth Ave- 
nue is a renewal of faith in 
the fine art of hospitality. 


Fir TH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 


Stuyvesant 6410 


ON 


1, 2 and 3 rooms with serving pan- 
tries, refrigeration; furnished or un- 
furnished; for long or short term. 


And on Murray Hill 


THE HOTEL 


WHITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 
Lexi::gton 1200 


Oscar Wéintrab, Managing Director 
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PLATFORM 
CONVERSATION 


» ’M just going to get off for 
a walk to stretch my legs and 
smoke,” I said to Marge as our 

train slowly pulled into a tiny way- 

station. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake don’t get 
left behind. Remember what trouble 
I had that time coming in from Rye 
when you got off at Mount Vernon 
and left me without any money.” 
Marge is always raking up unfor- 
tunate incidents. 

“Running pretty close to schedule?’ 
I asked the conductor as I got out of 
the train. 

“Few minutes late, but we’ll pick 
them up going under the river,” he 


b 


said, 

“Beautiful ride,” I ventured. “First 
time I’ve made this trip in years. Used 
to cover this territory pretty thorough- 
ly with a line of tombstones. Went 
as far as New Lots Avenue in those 
days. Had to drive there in a hack. 
That was before the I.R.T. opened up 
the district.” 

“T used to be on the I.R.T.,” said 
the conductor. “But my doctor told 
me I ought to get out in the open 
more. He didn’t think just that bit 
of open air at 125th Street and the 
few stations above Dyckman were 
enough for a man with lungs like 
mine. So I changed to the B.M.T. 
It’s a good road, all right.” 

“T should have thought you’d have 
transferred to the Open Air Line and 
saved your seniority rating.” 

“Well, I tell you. The Open Air 
Line is all right unless you have a 
sense of beauty like me. I’m aesthetic. 
[ admire the green hills and rolling 
country out here. And the doctor said 
the Flatbush country was good for 
my lungs. You have no idea how my 
lungs are.” 

“T had a cousin who had Jungs once. 
It was fierce. He was a glass-blower 
and his business just went to pieces. 
Will we be here much longer?” 

“Probably two or three minutes. 
We’re waiting for old Number Eight 
to clear ahead of us. That’s the crack 
train on this line, you know, like the 
Twentieth Century, or the Jerome 
Avenue Express on the Ninth Ave- 


‘.~.o»» 
nue Je 


“Great train, that Jerome Avenue 
Express. Used to travel on her a lot 
when I was living in the Bronx and 
carrying a line of office supplies in 
Wall Street.” 


““They’ve got better newsstands on 














Keep your 
activities 
within range 


OU can live nearer to them, make them 

easier to get at. 101 West 55th Street, 
for example. Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
are one block, two subways are scarcely 
more. Three blocks away is the Park. You 
can reach the business section, the theatre 
and shopping districts in a few minutes. 


Inspect the building today. It is now 
finished and occupied. An unusual pent- 
house of 11 rooms surrounded by a wide 
terrace occupies the roof space; and other 
apartments of 2 to 6 rooms are avail- 
able. Equipment includes service vesti- 
bules, fireplaces, and electric dishwashers 
and refrigerators. Rentals are from $1300. 
The service is of the best New York type. . = 


“Op. CORTLANDT BISHOP, Inc. *\ 









101 West 55th Street 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 
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Jake me 


closer to aike 


SUFPPISC ... 


... wWherea « 
man can ride “% 


his bobby . «. 


A million miles from 








polo field now ready 
for play. 

Tricky fairways me- 
ander over the hills to 
velvety greens barred 
by pitfalls that tempt 





care yet just a step from 
the hiene of the cit 
lies a precious bit of Kentish Coast. 
It is Montauk Beach. 


Shady woods, rolling country, sun- 
drenched but always cool, that offer every 
pleasure desired by the fortunate few 
who have learned the gentle art of living. 


Restless cohorts of the ocean roll up 
on crystal beaches, crashing, roaring, 
aoundion~tetiie the stoutest heart to 
gay adventure. 


Cradled in the hills are natural lakes. On 
the largest, with access to the sea, slender 
speedboats, their bows shimmering in 
flashing ray, will course over 

a three-mile oval. 


On green, smooth turf, twisting, 
turning, whirling ponies will 
follow the ball. A gentlemen’s 
half-mile track hems in the first 


the golfer. 


Such is the place where the man who has 
the world to choose from seeks a home. 
For here at his manor door he can ride 
his hobby—whether fishing, golf, tennis, 
polo, yachting, riding or swimming. 
Visit this wonderful colony. Week-end 
at the new Montauk Manor. It is solely 
designed to cater to the most discrimi- 
nating, to please every taste, to lavish 
upon you every pleasure. Standing, as it 
does, like a sentinel guarding the Hills of 
Montauk Beach, this latest Fisher Hotel 
has the atmosphere and ease that have 
for centuries given charm to English 
sporting life. 
Either at Montauk Beach or at 
the city office you can obtain 
complete information regard- 
ing this newest colony on 
Long Island. 


MONTAUK 7 - BEACH 


ON LONG ISLAND’S SLENDER TIP 7 A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT 
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RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
15 Gat 6Qge+ 


Overlooking Central Park 


‘ SUITES OF 
1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 
rger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 
Superlative Hotel Service 
R. BISCHOFF, cAlanager 


Formerly Manager of Ritz-Carlton 
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this line than the I.R.T.,” said ¢] 
conductor. ‘“‘Much better food, an 
a fellow can get an orange drink 
when he wants it.” 

“Have a drink on me while we’; 
waiting!” 

“No, thanks! Daren’t touch a dro; 
while ’m on duty. Know a cha 
took a drink along the line and gor 
so he couldn’t leave the stuff alon 
He ran down so badly they had to 
make him a conductor on the Shuttle. 
Believe me, it was a lesson to me. Get 
out this way often?” 


“Not any more. Just taking the 


wife to Coney for a change.” 

“You certainly see interesting folks 
at Coney. Wonderful climate for 
my lungs, too. Well, there goes old 
Number Eight.” 


HE train got under way, and | 
staggered back through the car to 
Marge. . 

“T wish you wouldn’t get off like 
that at every station,” she said. “You 
don’t know how I worry for fear 
youll get left.” 

“Don’t be silly! It’s an education 
getting off that way and talking to 
the natives. You just should have 
seen some of the swell advertising 
signs they have on that station, too. 
I tell you what, this line has done 
wonders for this part of the country. 
We'll be flying here soon and not 
thinking anything of it.” 

“T don’t think anything of it,” said 
Marge, and closed the subject. 

—CARROLL CARROLL 


SEASHORE SONG 


How sweet to be 

Where a radiant sea 

Is kissed by the morning sun, 
And the waves a-glint 

With a burnished tint 
Proclaim that the day’s begun. 


It’s fun to stand 

On the shining sand 

And watch the seas race by, 
And the sails flash white 

In the crystal light 

Of a rapturous August sky. 


Oh, life is gay 

At the break of day 

Where the wheeling gulls swoop down, 

Till it’s time to make 

‘The usual break 

For the seven-three back to town. 
—MARGARET FIsHBACK 
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POLO 


Ponies, Ponies, Ponies! 


—Also a Few Players 


RIVING along 

the cool, deep- 

ly wooded Old 
Westbury Road and 
the rest of the by- 
ways and highways 
that surround the 
i plains of Salisbury 
° is becoming these 

days a most delicate operation. From 
almost any path or drive that you ap- 
proach, shirt-sleeved grooms are prac- 
tically certain to appear, astride sleek 
chestnuts and leading two or three 
others. The very airplanes of the 
various flying fields are forced to 
pick and choose for their landing, for 
the place is literally alive with polo 
mounts. Of course, all this appreciably 
adds to the charming country-squire im- 
pression that Old Westbury gives, with 
its post and rails and picket fences 





and green meadows, and it also, signi- 
ficantly, announces that the decks are 
very much cleared for the Interna- 
tional. 

It means the complete gathering of 
the clan. The British have finished 
their month of weather observations 
on the fields of Westchester and last 
weekend moved over to Long Island. 
The fifty or so British mounts, along 
with their numerous turbaned grooms, 
have moved into the Mitchel Field 
Army barracks, and you could mount 
a cavalry regiment now within a 
radius of three miles from the field on 
short notice. 

By today it is possible that the an- 
nouncement of the two teams will 
have been made in the daily prints. 
If so, it means that the last of the 
preliminaries will have been put out 
of the way and that nothing remains 
but the closing weeks of practice and 
conditioning. Unless those of us who 
have been pursuing the American test 
matches were much misled, the Amer- 
ican squi ad was rather definitely shaped 
some time ago. The feeling has been 
that it will be the horsemen of 1924 
riding again, at least in the first game, 
against the British invaders. This 
means J. Watson Webb, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., Malcolm Stevenson, 
and Devereux Milburn, in that order. 

The Americans could mount and 
send into action a highly presentable 
team, on which only one of the above 
names would appear. And this team 
would make trouble for the best in 
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‘a us 
\Sale of furs) 


Coats and Wraps, correctly 
styled for the coming Autumn 
and Winter, are now offered 


at most substantial savings. 


iis a Co. 


*Jurricrs Exclusively 


HifthAve.bet.360°36 Sis. 
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On a desttt.s 
isle? 
a feminine Robinson 


Crusoe could bear 
with more composure 


the lack of regular bed 
and board thar the loss 
of her Lipstick Tussy! 


Smart women will 







brave anything from 
shipwreck to boredom 
as long as they have 
Tussy’s caressing 
color, brilliant and 
frankly beguiling, to 
lay upon gay and gal- 
lant lips its touch of 
imperishable sophisti- 


cation. 








Sux Paris shades in 
galalithe cases at 
M your favorite shop 
Fi 








J. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. AD 
Howard L. Ross, Pres. k 


45 W.45th St, N.Y.C.A, 
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the world, as long as Tommy Hitch- 
cock was present to strike terror and 
wreak havoc. The other three, 
Webb, Stevenson and Milburn, have 
gone beyond the average age in Inter- 
national polo. Three years from now 
it is probable that they will be out of 
the action. Hence the feeling that 
they will be used again this season. 
And, going at top speed, this four is 
quite capable of writing its name bold- 
ly alongside those of the great ones of 
the past. 

As for the substitutes, there are 
Cheever Cowdin, Robert Strawbridge, 
Jr., Winston Guest. Cowdin, who 
has spent a polo career of brilliance, 
dimmed by the lustre of the great Mil- 
burn, started out to shift forward this 
season in an effort to get away from 
the glare of the great back. It couldn’t 
be done. He is too fine a backfield 
player. He came to the rear again 
and, in a dazzling match, definitely 
became a No. 3 of importance again. 

Guest, with No. 2 shut out and 
away from him by Hitchcock, has 
turned to No. 1. In front of Hitch- 
cock he is splendid. Without Hitch- 
cock he has much to learn. Straw- 
bridge, unfortunately, can play noth- 
ing but back, but he plays this ex- 
tremely well. While selections are 
being made, here is a 1930 America: 
side: Guest, Hitchcock, Cowdin, 
Strawbridge. It would take a great 
deal to beat it. 


RP Fape F. Burke, the genial 
Californian, has spent a month 
peering intently at mounts and _ has 
about decided on the American string, 
with the codperation of players and 
other members of the defence com- 
mittee. 

The Americans will be mounted as 
well as the British, but the suspicion 
comes that perhaps they will not be 
obtaining from their string what the 
British will from theirs. I mean, sim- 
ply, that the British ponies are, per- 
haps, more exhaustively trained than 
the American, and each one has been 
playing for the same man for a good 
many months. Many of the American 
ponies have been played by several dif- 
ferent men and have not been assem- 
bled at all under one system of train- 
ing. 

There are beauties, exquisite beau- 
ties, in this American string. Milburn 
has taken the vastly expensive Judy 
from Stephen Sanford, and the game 
little chestnut mare that last season 
gave Jack Nelson of the Argentine a 
fine season of play with $13,000 at its 
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If Thou Wilt 


not be 


WILTED— 


Fragile butterflies, wing- 

singed by the summer sun, 
thrill to the chill of the 
ROOSEVELT Grill ... Here, re- 
freshing zephyrs* rustle among 
the terraced tables and cool 
the air like a mountain grotto 
... To the exquisite delight of a 
tempting meal is added the 
witchery of marvelous music. 


EDDIE ELKINS 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


* The new Air-Cooling System is 
an innovation in refrigeration. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Dire&or 
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‘lose, is practically certain of carrying 
the American captain into action, 
Then there are the two Chispas; and 
Black Bess, the very handsome Argen- 
tine mare of A. C. Schwartz’s string; 
and Tommy Hitchcock’s very highly 
regarded John, a chestnut gelding 
from the Argentine and a great pony 
if there ever was one. Then there is 
Webb’s string of mares, mainly Amer- 
ican-bred, many with the blood of 
Christopher Columbus in their veins. 

They have been doing a deal of 
experimenting with the mounting of 
Stevenson, but he will probably ride a 
mixture of ‘Texans, English and 
Argentines from various owners. 
Milburn and Hitchcock will be almost 
entirely mounted cn Argentines, Webb 
on Americans and English. An inter- 
esting and spectacular string, and one 
with very great potentialities. 


HE conditions which governed 

the Thorn Memorial Cup play at 
Meadow Brook were simply built, ac- 
cording to specifications, for the Old 
Aiken team of boys. ‘This is the 
trophy which was once a part of the 
now sadly departed polo days at New- 
port, and this year was revived and 
sent to Meadow Brook. It is designed 
to encourage the younger players, and 
carries the sole condition that 
player must be under the age of twen- 
ty-one. Old Aiken, fresh from an in- 
teresting triumph over fourteen teams 
in the Hempstead Cups play, made 
short work of a team of Meadow 
Brook youngsters in the final, winning 
thirteen goals to seven, the losers hav- 
ing four goals on handicap. 


each 


It is a mighty interesting little team, 
this Old Aiken, with E. T. Gerry, 
J. P. Mills, D. S. Iglehart, Jr., and 
J. C. Rathborne riding in that order. 
All have polo in their blood and it 
is obvious to think of them in terms 
of future Internationals. 


—MARTINGALE 


TENTH AVENUE 


Upon the sills of windows 
Women, leaning out, 
Platter their ripened torsos 
Upon the striped cotton 
Of airing pillows. 


Miss Lightner sings and dances in a 
skit called “A Son a Minute.”—The 
W orld. 


We'll say that’s a song and dance. 
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as expressed at 


me TDyOrset | 


ot. tee salons of double ceiling 
height, effective balconies, 
large sun-swept terraces, Over-size 
master chambers with private baths, 
sleeping porches, fireplaces and 


countless refinements which the busy 
hostess will instantly appreciate. 


The terraced roof apartments at the 
Dorset symbolize the Duplex in its 
finest expression. 


Rentals from $7,400 to $21,000 


‘THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 
> 


Other suites are Simblex from 2 ti 5 rooms. A 
few are maisonettes with private strect en- 
trances,all with serving pantries and refrigeration. 
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ADIES of my unseen audience: 
this time of year is all very 
well for you, what with Au- 

gust fur sales, all-summer-stock-be- 
low-cost, and all the rest of the bar- 
gain hunters’ delights that accompany 


the laggard season in New York, 
greatest of summer resorts. But, for 
the hard-working fashion reporter, the 
situation is pretty desperate. “The new 
French things are filtering wanly 
across the ocean, and the main busi- 
ness of buyers at this point is the fe- 
verish contemplation of floods of 
clothes at innumerable August open- 
ings in Paris. 

At Lord & Taylor, however, there 
are signs of some activity. The hat 
department, for instance, bustles dis- 
creetly. Hats have been made on the 
head at Lord & Taylor for some 
time, but this phase of the 
millinery department will be 
organized in a big way in 
September. This is fortunate, 
for nothing looks more floozy 
than a toque, a turban, a skull 
cap, or a béret that is not 
perfectly fitted, and you may 
have read somewhere that all 
of these are to be worn, if 
you have the right kind of a 
face. I implore you to re- 
member all the little blondes 
you have seen for years with 
things wrapped around their 
heads and to use discretion in 
your choice of hats. Black 
satin, for instance. ‘This is 
being used by Reboux for tiny 
draped turbans, and nothing 
looks nicer on just the right person. 
Black velvet is another fabric that 
can be chic or terrible, according to 
the cut and the wearer. 

You can find at Lord & Taylor 
two turbans from Reboux—one of 
two shades of velvet, the fullness se- 
cured in pleats at one side in a favorite 
w.anner, and a cnou bow of 
velvet over one ear. The other is of 
black velvet, draped nicely with a 
roll across the back, indicating the low 
knot of hair you long 
Agnés makes a skull cap of felt, the 


Keboux 


lost so ago. 


only trimming being the 
saucy bow in the centre 
front, but her newest pas- 


time, according to this shop, 
is a wing treatment in the 
centre front of the crown. 
This consists of two or more triangu- 
lar pieces of felt, stitched down one 
edge and flaring forward just a little. 
There are hats from Alphonsine, in 
versions of the effect of which she is 
so fond: crown and brim slashed in 
the front and turned back, with a 
piece inserted across the forehead. 
This up-in-front movement, resulting 
in points out over the ears, 
Wrigley’s Spearmint look that is very 
new. Combinations of two colors or of 
two fabrics is prominent in the ma- 
jority of the models. And, as I say, 
you can have any one of them made 
up to fit your head exactly. 


gives a 


GREAT effort is being made at 
Lord & Taylor to have linens keep 
with the made 


pace great advances 


there in antique furniture and in an- 





On Beautifying the City 


tique reproductions. There are, for 
instance, some handblocked luncheon 
sets—the cloth fifty-four 
square, the six napkins fifteen by six- 
teen, the price $12. Some are blocked 
in geometric designs; some are flow- 
ered. Of the two, I infinitely prefer 
the former. Handblocked bedspreads, 
in designs brazenly inspired by mu- 
seum pieces, also present to har- 
monize with your period furniture. 
More elaborate linen includes some 
tablecloths, artfully employing lace 
from old bridal veils. Others of filet 


inches 


are 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


in all types; these, also, in reproduc- 
tions of old designs. 


T 838 Madison Avenue, which 

is still way uptown to me, there 
is a shop called Martha West that 
specializes in sweater suits, either 
three-piece or the straightforward 
sports variety. The great art here is 
making up suits to order for ladies 
who are active though corpulent, or 
in making them up for people of con- 
ventional size who are in the chronic 
predicament of liking the neckline of 
one model and the fabric of another. 
This takes from ten days to three 
weeks, according to the season (now 
is a good time to go, by the way— 
sales and everything), and there is 
no advance in price. There are also 
large numbers of suits on hand, at prices 
that range from $19.50 up. Martha 
West has all types of jerseys, tweedy 
wools, bouclettes, and a newish fabric 
called rabbit’s skin. This is as warm 
and light as cashmere, as thin as jersey, 
and does not cling so much as the 
almost transparent French version. 
Just one of those little shops that, if 
it were in Paris, everybody 
would direct you to. 


td & Company are busi- 
ly copying, in every type 
of lingerie fabric, a few tasty 
V ionnet combinations and 
nightgowns. These are 
vinely simple and Vionnet in 


di- 


cut. There is one nightgown, 
the neck high in front and 
low in back, with a_high- 
waisted belt trimmed with 
appliqué flowers as the sole 
trimming. Another has a 
V-neck trimmed with the 


narrow lace that also graces 
the hemline. There is a 
V-necked combination with 
corresponding V’s cut up over 
the hipbones to supply fullness to what 
is laughingly known as the skirt. And 
another combination with three insets 
of lace at each side giving a brassiére 
fullness. 


EOPLE who decide in the morn- 

ing to have thirty or forty friends 
drop in casually after the theatre and 
have a conscience about feeding them 
properly are implored, by those who 
know, to phone Mrs. Herzig, Edgecomb 
3898. This lady makes a specialty of 
cooking, her own apartment, any 
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quantity of buns, sandwiches, salads, 
pastries, and home-made candies, and 
delivering them, with appropriate sil- 
ver and china, to your apartment in 
time for the first arrival. The ser- 
vice is very inexpensive. The food 
is home-cooked, and those with small 
kitchenettes and a penchant for casual 
entertaining are urged to try her. 


—L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Gourmet’s Snug Harbor 
—All the Comforts of 
Home 


HOSE of you who cherish a 

passion for concocting hors 

d’ceuvres in an amateur way will 
find a perfect paradise of possible in- 
gredients at Vendome, 18 East Forty- 
ninth Street. Anchovies, salmon, Bis- 
marck herring, and Russian crabmeat 
patiently await your approval in neat 
little cans, while antipasto, palm 
hearts, artichoke bottoms and Italian 
sausage meats of all kinds peer tempt- 
ingly at you from the glass jars that 
confine them. Patés de foie gras de 
Strasbourg come in the usual yellow 
jars, and also in brick and sausage 
form, so that they can be conveniently 
sliced. Cresca adds port wine to his 
patés, and Tivolier, with kind con- 
sideration for the overworked goose, 
makes them of duck livers instead, 
which gives them a stronger flavor, to 
the great delight of all real gourmets. 
Russian caviar that is delicious, and 
not too salty, sells for the amazing 
price of nine dollars a pound, and is 
neatly packed into cartons, surrounded 
with ice, sawdust and wax paper, so 
that it can be kept fresh for at least 
twenty-four hours, while you are 
transporting it to its destination. 

There are special bottles of Truffes 
du Perigord, nicely brushed, and ready 
for you to slice and use as flavoring 
for soups, meat dishes or spaghetti. 
An egg emulsion made with Marsala 
and brandy is excellent for eggnogs, 
or for cocktails when mixed with two- 
thirds gin. This, when whipped, is 
nothing more or less than that famous 
Italian dessert, Zabaglione, and this 
is the name it goes by. 

In the midst of a large selection of 
imported cheese, you will find Ven- 
déme’s two specialties. The first is 
an excellent mixture of Cheddar and 
Stilton made with port wine, the sec- 
ond a heart-shaped cream cheese, made 
with very little salt, and consequently 
delicious with Bar le Duc or wild 
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THIS ESTABLISHMENT ACCORDS PRIME CON- 


SIDERATION TO THE BLENDING OF ELEMENTS 
WHICH WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO MEN 


WHO REQUIRE A DISTINGUISHED AND 
AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION OF STYLE, IN 


THE VARIOUS APPURTENANCES OF DRESS, 


HABERDASHERY 


HATS LUGGAGE SHOES 
CLOTHES FOR BUSINESS, SPORTS, LOUNGE, 


TRAVEL AND FORMAL USAGE 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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GVedemode 
Sale 


$9.75 $7 








A prompt visit will enable you to 
effect real economies in the selec- 
tion of your shoe wardrobe for use 
about town or in the country. 


Hosiery in the latest shades and the 
newest conceits in imported buckles 
reduced 20%. 


No C. O. D’s No Returns 


Tedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 


660 Fitth Ave above 52S 
570 Filth Ave above 46°R 











strawberry jam. Razor-back Virginia 
hams cooked in Southern style, West- 
phalian hams, and Wiltshire bacon im- 
ported from England are also popular 
specialties. 

Then, to make it even harder for 
you, there are shelled pistachio nuts 
with the skins thoughtfully peeled off, 
English Créme de Menthe candies, 
made like Turkish paste, a special Rus- 
sian tea, and luscious big raisins that 
were originally Malaga grapes. For 
the kiddies, special boxes of Peek 
Frean crackers, featuring famous 
characters from the most popular 
fairy tales. In one box, for instance, 
you will find cracker effigies of Little 
Red Riding Hood, her grandmother, 
and the dastardly wolf, and in an- 
other, Goldilocks and the three bears. 

Finally, in sending out steamer 
presents, or special gift selections, 
Vendéme uses fascinating German 
willow baskets that will subsequently 
prove very useful in the rdéle of picnic 
baskets. 


Pp ComForts, at 528 Madi- 
son Avenue, have a selection 
of blankets, bedspreads, odd pillows 
and chaise-longue covers, any one of 
which will give your bedroom a most 
luxurious appearance. First of all, 
there are the summer-weight blankets 
of a soft imported wool, that come in 
lovely pastel shades, and are just light 
enough to be comfortable and suffi- 
ciently warm, if the weather ever gets 
even slightly cool enough to warrant 
their use. The loads and loads of 
bedspreads, of crépe de Chine, pongee, 
or silk, are made with strips of lace 
running the length of the bed, and 
some of them have scallops around the 
border. 

The chaise-longue covers of mari- 
bou, in heavenly colors, can be en- 
hanced with boudoir pillows of lace, 
taffeta) or moire. The Canadian 
homespun blankets come in all sizes, 
even small enough for cribs, and there 
are some luscious baby blankets of 
silk and wool in the usual pink and 
blue. . Then, of course, incidentals, 
such as bed jackets, lingerie cases, pa- 
jama and bathrobe sets of flowered 
crépe de Chine in neat little travelling 
cases, and here and there an odd 
boudoir clock, a bottle of perfume, or 
an amusing little box of knick-knacks. 

—K. J. 


LIQUIDATION 


[Adv. in a North Dakota paper] 
FOR SALE—Discarded lady’s plush coat. 
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«because you love nice things” 
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—is never seen in fine French 
Stockings, nor is it seen in the 
Heeloha, Van Raalte’s new 
silk stocking. 

That unbroken sweep of line 
from shoe top to hem is per- 
fectly attained in Heeloha. 
Invisible heel splicing and 
stream-line reenforcement 
provide adequate protection. 
You will want the grace of 


HEELOHA 


cA New 


VAN RAALTE 
Silk Stocking 


In the New Colors 
For Sale at All Good Stores 


Van RaalteCo., Dept. A, 295 Fifth Ave. 


Silk Gloves - Silk Underwear 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Rallying Round the Cup 
—Doubles and Troubles 


ITH the Da- 

vis Cup in 
greater jeopardy 
than it has been 
since it was brought 
back from the An- 
tipodes in 1920, and 
the challenge round doubles looming 
as the match that may determine the 
outcome of the series at Germantown, 
Mr. Charles S. Garland and his fel- 
low-workers on the Davis Cup Selec- 
tion Committee find themselves at a 
loss how to make use of the greatest 
doubles player in the amateur ranks. 
I don’t mean probably the greatest. 
I mean Dick Williams. 

It is a paradox that the player 
whose presence on the Davis Cup 
squad in former years was the cause 
of such great deliberations in the inner 
councils should, by his absence this 
year, have aggravated the problem of 
the Selection Committee. If Vincent 
Richards had not embraced profes- 
sionalism there would be no question 
of how to use Williams, for in 1925 
and 1926 that pair fairly well estab- 
lished themselves as invincible in dou- 
bles play, with Tilden and Johnston 
their only serious rivals. 

Richards is through, however, and 
the committee, relieved of the task 
of choosing between him and John- 
ston for the singles, is burning the 
midnight oil trying to solve the doubles 
quandary. 

The invitation tournament of the 
Seabright Lawn Tennis and Cricket 
Club brought the problem to a head 
last week. At the request of the Se- 
lection Committee, Tilden and Wil- 
liams were paired there for the dou- 
bles. But in spite of the fact that 
their names were put up on the draw 
sheet there seemed to be some doubt 
1s to whether they would actually play 
together. Frank Hunter was at Sea- 
bright, and it was known that when 
he and Tilden returned from their 
foreign tour with the Wimbledon 
doubles championship they had planned 
to play together during the American 
season unless the Selection Committee 
chose another partner for Tilden. 

Tilden did not arrive at Seabright 
until the second day of play, but Wil- 


liams was there. So the question was 

















We were distressed. They told us of all the 
trees that were cut down to make pulp and 
wood for matches. A brilliant thought struck 
us. We would form a “Save the Trees” Club. 
No initiation, no dues, no rules. The only 
qualification for membership was that the in- 
itiate should forswear matches wherever pos- 


sible and supply himself with a Clark Lighter. 


Many thousands joined. Others are com- 
ing in every day. It is true that some mem- 
bers think little of trees (except as things 
for cows to stand under) and are content to 
flash their Clark to light their own cigarets 
(and others’) just for the supreme satisfac- 
tion of making a graceful gesture with a 
lovely article of jewelry. 


There are serious members of the Club. 
They have at least two Clarks—a “dress” 
affair and a Windodger (the Lighter that 


works in the wind) for sport occasions. 





Join this great movement. The leading 
shops of America from 5th Avenue, New 
York, and all the way West are headquarters 
for Clark Lighters — the only official pocket 
piece of the “Save the Trees” Club. They 
ask you to pay the reasonably small sum of 
$7.50 for a Lighter, but people who like 
nicer things can pay anything up to $200. 


0 GG 
W. G. CLARK & CO., Inc. 


NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Showrooms: 584 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Jewelers ~to men /} since 1881 


CLARK 


LIGHTER 


ALWAYS WORKS 
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TENNITIS 


Capture a player in the wide range 
of this new Sport Glass. Follow his 
swiftest movements — close up. 
They magnify wonderfully. Illumi- 
nate brilliantly. Have large com- 
fortable eye-pieces. Only two inches 
high. Carried in vest pocket every- 
where—sports, motoring, travelling. 
Sent parcel post prepaid. 


HALBPERT 
& FRYXELL,*< 


OPTICIANS 


311 Madison Ave.at 42nd St.,N.Y. 326 Livingston St.,B’klyn 61 So.B’way, Yonkers, N.Y. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
Sport Glass 
$16.50 with leather case 








2-900 


FINALL Me 
WHEN V@U REALIZE 
| H©W MUCH ©F XKOUR 
PLEASURE IN MOTOR= 
NG DEPENDS UPON 
CONFIDENCE IN “@UR 
TIRES, V@U CAN BE 
CONTENT @ONLX WITH | 


FIS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
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put to him, “Are you going to pla 
doubles with Tilden?” Dick smiled 
sweetly, disarmingly. “My lawyers,” 
he replied, “are Messrs. Black an 
White of Philadelphia.” For Dick 
Williams, that was saying a lot. When 
he lost his No. 1 doubles ranking be- 
cause Richards was cast out he merely 
smiled. And when he smiles you fee! 
how petty such questions are. After 
all, how can a man thirty-six years old, 
who had the tennis world at his feet 
thirteen years ago, and who was picked 
out of the North Atlantic after th 
Titanic went down, get excited about 
such things? 


HE next day Tilden arrived and 

the cup committee went into con- 
ference. The upshot was that the 
entry of Tilden and Williams in the 
Seabright doubles was scratched and 
that Hunter was substituted as Til- 
den’s partner. ‘To the layman that 
did not seem anything to get excited 
about, but to those who know their 
tennis it meant that Williams was 
probably lost to the cup defence. It 
did not, however, come as a surprise. 
Two wrongs do not make a right, and 
two left-court tennis players do not 
make an ideal team. 

Since neither Tilden nor Williams 
is at home or happy in the right court, 
for the sake of preserving harmony 
and esprit de corps it was best to 
do as they both preferred and break 
up the combination. In ‘Tilden and 
Johnston and Tilden and Hunter we 
have two corking good teams, both 
of them tried and proved in the cruci- 
ble of international play. If John- 
ston isn’t physically able to bear the 
burden of the defence with ‘Tilden, 
then Hunter, who is playing tennis 
which would make you rub your eyes 
in surprise, is a comforting figure to 
have around for the doubles. But it 
is a piece of irony to think that daunt- 
less Dick Williams, the best doubles 
player of them all, cannot be drafted 
for service. 


HE day after the break-up of the 

Tilden-Williams combination the 
selection committee came through 
with a real surprise when it took Lewis 
White, of Texas, and paired him with 
Williams, to try them out as a cup 
team. It was a tough break for Lous 
Thalheimer, who has been White’s 
partner since 1923, and some one 


raised the question: Of what purpose 
is it for a young team to stick together 
year after year when it can be broken 


up like this? 
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‘That was the wrong slant to take. 
The goal that every player has is 
given the chance to play 
on the Davis Cup team. Since the 
record of White and Thalheimer as 
, team was not up to the high stand- 
ard they had set in previous years the 
selection committee took one of the 
men and paired him with a veteran 
of international experience, which 
is an opportunity to make the team 
this year. It is the first time such a 
step has been taken since the cup was 
brought back from Australia in 1920, 
and if it does not bear fruit this sea- 
son, then at least the tennis authorities 


to be 


are sowing seed for the future. 

Whether White is the best young 
doubles player in the country is a moot 
question. I don’t believe that he is 
better than John Van Ryn of Prince- 
ton, but it may be that White would 
make a better partner for Williams 
than would anyone else. This tall, 
spare Texan has a terrific overhead 
and a service that aces the best of 
them. He can volley, his return of 
service is something to see, and the 
best thing about him is that he does not 
get fussed. That’s a big asset for a 
young player trying to break into the 
international line-up. 

But, good player as White is, he 
cannot be expected to fill the shoes of 
Richards in the right court,-alongside 
of Williams, in a single season. That 
is asking too much, and as long as 
Johnston and Hunter are on hand to 
team with Tilden there is little likeli- 
hood that any experiment will be made 
in the challenge round. It was all 
right to experiment with Richards in 
the singles in 1924 when the outcome 
of the challenge round with Australia 
was accepted as a foregone conclusion. 
Right now every card must be played 
carefully. 

When Tilden and Johnston were 
bowling them all over there was a deal 
of talk about the boon it would be to 
the international matches if the cup 
were won by some other country for 
a change. ‘There’s no such talk now. 
Instead, the selection committee has 
gone into operation weeks earlier than 
it has in the past to marshal its forces 

-and William Tilden likes it. 
~A. D. 


The strength of the Swiss woman is 
remarkable. It is nothing unusual for 
her to wash and iron and milk several 
cows in one day.—Wisconsin paper. 

Not unusual for her, but very un- 
usual for the cows. 
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UILDING for the chosen few is as exacting as gem 

cutting. And like gem cutting it produces the finest 
results. We have striven to make these apartments worthy . 

of unusuz]l people . . . Soundly conservative in construc- 


tion, yet modern—ahead of the times— in design. 


 ¢ 9 9? % 9 


This sort of excellence is rare, inevitably. These apart- 








ments will have a view that is in itself a luxury...a 
southern exposure... design and arrangement that sacri- 


fice nothing to dignity and convenience. . . 10 and 11 foot 
ceilings. 


g ¢ % ¢ % % 


This is a floor plan we are proud to invite you to inspect. 
100% cooperative. Prices: 7 Rooms $26,000 to $36,000, 8 
Rooms $30,000 to $43,200; 11 Rooms $50,000 to $76,000, 15 
Rooms $87,500 to $133,000. 








Selling Agents, JOHN H. CARPENTER, Jr., Inc., 660 Madison Ave. Regent 7182 


FIFTH AVENUE 


The Sunnier_ Corner of §7th Street 
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CRESCENT 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
at 8]th Street 





Live at Park Crescent, Riverside 
Drive’s only Apartment Hotel .. . 
with its Marine Esplanade . . . 
where you can relax and live at 
ease . . . a new experience in 
metropolitan living—your view 
over the shimmering Hudson 
and up and down the pano- 
ramic Drive, instead of dingy 
courts. And a swimming pool 
and steam room ready and 


waiting . . . everything in- 
clusive in the moderate 
rentals. 


Suites: 1, 2, 3 or more 
rooms, furnished or un- 
furnished . . . splendid 


cuisine in dining room 
_ or apartments . . . ser- 
» vice pantries... 
plenty of closets. 
Now Leasing... 
q $1,000 to $6,000. 
Paul Prisament 
Managing Director 
See our representative on 
the premises, or 


,/ ») GILBERT WELSCH ( 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue 
Telephones: 
Lexington 5534; Schuyler 2771 

Ownership Management 
A booklet is avail- GY 
able upon request 























THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Fallen Ladies and Lone- 
some Ladies — Dorothy 
Gish Takes the Honors 


F all historical 
periods the 
great century at 
Versailles has been 
the most profitable 
to the movies. The 
taste of the Bour- 
bons was not unlike that of the film 
magnates; the palace itself has a splen- 
dor equivalent to that of the better- 
class homes in Hollywood today; and 
the names of a number of ladies have 
come down to us from those rich dead 
days as worthy of notice. Which leads 
us to Dorothy Gish in “Madame 
Pompadour,” at the Paramount last 
week, 

You will be glad to hear that in 
this sketch of that lady’s life, of an 
episode therein rather, she does not 
reject the advances of the King under 
the suspicion that his intentions may 
not be of the best, and follow some 
poor good man to a bungalow in Paris, 
where she is shown at last sewing little 
things. 

Movie history is inclined to pop up 
with such unexpected revelations anent 
the great of the past. Here is the 
poor lover, to be sure, and Pompadour 
does give him a glance and more. She 
meets him on a slumming trip when 
His Majesty is away, and very likely 
Pompadour herself did now and then 
do a bit of slumming on the side. Your 
sense of the veracities need not be 
shocked by the plot of this story—if 
you are a person of that sensitive 
scholasticism. 


B UT it’s not the plot nor so much 
the setting that will please you 
with this picture; it’s Miss Gish her- 
self. She is at her most charming best, 
with even a touch here and there of 
truly French audacity, which isn’t un- 
pleasing—and is doubtless historical. 
We see her conquest of the King—a 
very stock King, we regret to say— 
and then follow her little affair with 
the poor artist of the slums (Antonio 
Moreno, who is allowed his mo- 
ment. There is some humor, and 
there is a mice scene in the genuine 
Salle des Glaces, which obviously suits 
the minuet better than a Peace Con- 
ference. Altogether, we recommend 
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from contented ushers, when 


they sees films like those 


oAS 
at the paramount 


where 


adolph menjou in 
‘service for ladies,’ 
intrigues, charms 
and subtly satis- 
fies as a heart- 
breaking head 
waiter in an 
amusing conti- 
nental comedy 


and 


ben black, the california 
rhythm king leads the 
new paramount stageband 
thru melodious measures 
in **banjomania”’ 


and 


jesse crawford contributes 
more modern melody, and 
there’s a comedy, para- 
mount news—and sstill, 
no ballet 











at the rialto 





where 


emil jannings in ‘‘the 
way of all flesh”’ by 
his magnificent act- 
ing, continues to at- 
tract the more intelli- 
gent customers not 
once—but again and 
again. 





at the rivoli 


where 


those harmonizing honeys 
the duncan sisters delight, 
positively in person,—and 
also on the _ screen—in 
**topsy and eva.”’ 





cool and comfortable, 


these are 


pablix theatres 
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this picture as a pleasant and prettily 
done romance. 


HE showing at Roxy’s, last week, 

was “Painting the Town,” an ex- 
uberant comedy, with Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler and a youngster, Glenn Tryon, 
who is, we hear, to step into the shoes 
of Chaplin or Buster Keaton or Regi- 
nald Denny, or of some other famous 
comedian as the years go on. Just now 
it isn’t clear whose shoes they will 
be—and there is a chance that he will 
cobble his own. “Painting the Town” 
is rather burly burlesque on the theme 
of the hick who comes to New York, 
shows up the pitiful inhabitants, and 
wins love and wealth within a day or 
two of his arrival. ‘This particular 
hick is an inventive genius of Edison- 
Ford calibre. His contributions to 
science in the way of exploding cigars 
and the like do much to add to the 
humor of his personal gifts. His in- 
vention of an automobile that will go 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour 
and stop within two lengths of itself 
provides a chance for one of those 
dashes through the traffic so dear to 
movie directors. 

Only in the kindness of our hearts 
would we suggest to Mr. Tryon that 
he subdue his talents, that he be not 
always such a brassy, bold young fel- 
low, slamming us so ruthlessly with his 
sallies. Though it won’t be the Chap- 
lin shoes he will step into, we concede 
that there is a chance that his own 
brogues will be objects of veneration 
to our grandchildren. 


_ oe LaptEs,” at the Strand, 
made one remember, as it reeled 
out its weary length, all the worst 
things ever believed of the movies. 
Hardly a hack horror of bad sentiment 
has been omitted in its concoction. It 
isn’t even bad enough to be funny. 
It’s just dreary, like stale old gin in the 
bottom of a glass. It’s all about the 
devoted married couple in their Spanish 
stucco; and along comes the wicked 
adventuress, the widow in monkey fur. 
But .there isn’t much kick for the 
public in the seduction or non-seduc- 
tion of the middle-aged. Long be- 
fore married love wins at last, the 
audience has ceased to care what hap- 
pens, and only wants to totter out for 


a Nedick’s. —J.C. M. 
* 


Frank McKee returned from Detroit 
yesterday. He drove back five new 
Chryslers.—Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 


Using the old gee-haw method? 
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THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 7 





ANTON BRUEHL 


fRR “There she spins. We win again!” FR 
“How much this time?” §& “About 3500 
francs.” $i “Great! Just enough for a new 


Fabric Group suit apiece when we get back 


to New York!” 


In creating the Fabric Group, at $35, $40 and $45, we have 
made thousands of new friends for Weber ahd Heilbroner. 
Are you one of them? 
































EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you upset your coffee on your hostess’ 
best tablecloth ... be nonchalant... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
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TEE ANGI 


Bye, Bye, Bolstac 


Notes —The_ 5S 


Sie , 
7 x P' BLIC-LINK 

yi players don’t a 

A I ¢ le. > ~} 

as a rule get much at- 

fy | tention from th 
0 press. Lester Bol- 
a « stad, last years 
ey, 


Cf“ ea > public-links cham- 
pion, was an exception. Because lh 
had blond hair and came from Min- 
nesota the reporters were able to build 
up a personality for him; for a whil 
it seemed possible that a public-links 
champion would become a figure in 
the sporting world, but last week 
steady Scandinavian Bolstad blew up. 
His two rounds of 82 cut him out of 
the national public-links tournament 
at Cleveland. I hope next year h 
will win his title back. He is not a 
particularly brilliant golfer, but he 
made a good champion. 

In the circular describing the ar- 
rangements that had been made for 
this tournament in Cleveland, I no- 
ticed the sentence, “‘Suitable entertain- 
ment will be provided.” That sentenc: 
occurs in a great many circulars about 
golf tournaments. It may, of course, 
mean anything, but even as a stencil 
it has never lost the air of being a 
threat. Golfers know how often “en- 
tertainment” means a dance at the 
club every night while a big tourna- 
ment is going on. 

I don’t doubt that the arrangements 
for the public-links players in Cleve- 
land made everybody happy. Still, 
the question of what sort of entertain- 
ment is “suitable” to golf has never 
been decided. Certain rather jovial 
formulas have been applied as a solu- 
tion, and the idea still seems to prevail 
that while the competitors in other 
sports should sleep ten hours, eat fruit, 
and drink beef tea, golf is still a gam 
for roisterers and squareheads. Ther 
is nothing new about this idea. It 
has been going ever since the - gam 
started. On the wall of a certain 
New York club hangs a print called 
“The Country Club.” In the mid- 
dle of the picture a club member in 
a mulberry waistcoat is emptying two 
bottles into a big bowl. Other mem- 
bers, wearing knee-breeches and long 
coats, are sitting round a table in 
poses indicative of pleasure and 
fatigue. Some of them are drinking 
out of glasses and some are drinking 
out of bottles. The printmaker has 


= 
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hadi rt a Day—Training 
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Celebrated Putt 


suggested that their noses are inflamed. 
Each has at his side a bag of golf 
clubs. The date of the print is 1812. 

I knew an eminent professional of 
whom there was a legend that when 
he was playing in a tournament he 
drank a quart of Scotch a day. “He’s 
stewed to the gills every night,” ran 
the tale. “‘You remember how glassy- 
eyed he looked the day he won the 
Open? Well, that morning his caddy 
had to lead him out to the tee. He 
couldn’t see a thing.” 

I always doubted this story. I asked 
the pro himself if it was true that 
whiskey made him play better. He 
said: 

“Sometimes. I can generally tell 
by my digestion. Once in a while 
if I’m under a big strain my digestion 
goes all to pot the last day. A quart 

day is bunk, but a little steadies 
you. Especially at lunch.” After a 
pause he said: “I like liquor pretty 
well. If I hadn’t had to depend on 
golf for a living I guess I'd have 
drunk as much as most people. Don’t 
put that in your story.” 


REMEMBERED this the other 
day when I read how Bobby Jones 
got sick after winning at St. An- 
drews. Jones is always very careful 
of his food. When he gets through 
playing he likes to lie down’ for a 
rest or a short sleep before dinner. 
If he doesn’t get this rest he says he 
doesn’t sleep so well at night. Johnny 
Farrell is another golfer who trains 
carefully and keeps training like a 
runner or a boxer. He is thin and 
not very strong. ‘Three years ago he 
could play just as good golf as he can 
now, but he couldn’t keep it up. He 
would break course records but almost 
never won a tournament; people said 
he was just a medallist, that competi- 
tion rattled him. Instead of playing 
n the southern tournaments last win- 
ter, he spent two months in Terry Mc- 
Govern’s gym doing mat work. Now 
VicGovern points to the fact that Far- 
ell has won seven important open 
tournaments in two months. 
Gene Sarazen kids Farrell about his 
/hysical culture. Sarazen has a fine 
uild and a fine digestion. Going to 
place like McGovern’s seems funny 
» him. Walter Hagen, too, is a 
atural athlete, and when he likes he 
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GEM FLOWERS 


LORAL forms 
mounted in gem-pieces have 
returned to favor. ( Nothing 
gives a tailored dress so true 

a highlight as a brooch 


or pendant. 
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Usalle Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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“4CE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 








QUALITY that makes friends everywhere! 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who are absent 
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THE NEw YorkER, 
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can combine amusement with gol! 
playing. The wounds that Tomm, 
Armour got when he drove a tank 
made him sensitive and high-strung 
but didn’t take away his strength 
When Armour is playing under 
strain his cheeks look drawn and his 
eyes get deep in his head; he looks 
as if he hadn’t eaten for a long time. 
When he was walking up to the green 
to make the famous putt that tied with 
Harry Cooper a friend standing on 
the edge of the crowd said “Hello” to 
him. Armour didn’t turn. Walter 
Hagen, who always likes to show that 
no situation in golf can bother him, 
would probably have stopped and 
shaken hands and made a joke. He 
might even have kept the crowd wait- 
ing a minute or two, knowing the 
dramatic effect of his delay, before he 
strolled out to tap the ball into the 
hole. But Armour only walked on. 
Grantland Rice, who saw the incident, 
says he is sure that Armour didn’t 
hear his friend—couldn’t hear him. At 
that moment he was, literally, stone- 
deaf. I think he was probably blind 
as well. He couldn’t see anything ex- 
cept a golf ball and a hole that existed 
principally inside his mind. 


AKMONT seems a long time 

ago, but that putt is still the 
greatest shot of the season. ‘The other 
day Armour told how he felt when 
he made it. He said he knew from 
the moment he took his stance that he 
was going to hole out. There seemed 
to him to be a groove running from 
his ball straight into the hole, and 
the hole itself, exaggerated by his 
imagination, or by some tilt of 
shadow, looked enormous. Before he 
tapped the ball he knew that it was 
in. —N. B., Jr. 


MORAL RESULTS 
OF A HOLD-UP 


T doesn’t seem to be the loss of 
I the old silver timepiece and the 
five dollars and twenty-eight cents 
that bothers me as the result of my 
hold-up; it’s the moral aftermath. 
The event in question occurred on 
a beautiful night in June well on to- 
ward dawn, in the East Thirties, as | 
was returning from a small celebra- 
tion in a reflective mood. By the 
time I had crossed the proud width 
of Park and was venturing down the 
gentle slope toward Lexington Ave- 
nue, I had attained almost a Schopen- 
kauerian gloom on life as it is doled 
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out to the most of us. At this mo- 
ment my shoelace became unknotted 
and in a tedious fashion began to slash 
the pavement. 

Drawing into a recess near by, I 
started to mend the fault. Suddenly 
there was a prod in the back. It 
straightened me at once, and I saw 
myself cornered by two burly fellows. 

“You startled me,” I exclaimed per- 
haps pettishly. 

I realized as they uttered a gruff 
phrase or two—to put it mildly—that 
I was covered by a gun. At least, the 
effect was that of a gun, although I 
know from the cinema and like educa- 
tional activities that it may not have 
been a gun, but merely a stick or the 
neck of a bottle. However, I assure 
those who have never met this ex- 
perience that you do not probe further 
into actualities at such times. The 
whole instinct is to accept the situa- 
tion at its surface value. 


HE impression of solitude—of 
loneliness—is to be remarked. It 
is possibly the most vivid sensation I 
had at the moment. I seemed to know 
without the slightest doubt that there 
was no other human being within 
miles, that the police were officiating 
ardently at the passing of some great 
magnate down the lighted Avenue, 
that a spell had been cast about this 
special street which meant no one 
would dream of entering it till these 
bandits had had their way with me. 
As a matter of some sentimental in- 
terest I noted just across the way the 
rigorous brownstone house of my dear 
Aunt Letty. I thought of her, sleep- 
ing on the second floor in the back 
room with quite handsome diamonds 
on the small table beside her. My 
assailants could have profited much 
more had it been Aunt Letty they 
were dealing with, instead of myself. 
Yet this is perhaps dubious, after all, 
for there is a formidable quality about 
Aunt Letty which I somehow lack. 
With bitter resentment I felt that 
even had she known my predicament 
now, just below her window, she 
would not have lifted her head from 
her pillow. I could hear her snort: 
“Serves you right, racing around the 
streets all hours of the night!” 


This whole current of thought, you 
must comprehend, flashed through my 
brain in the short moment it took me 
to lift my hands. I did lift my hands, 
though nothing actually had been said 
about it. It is interesting to observe 
how one seems to comprehend the eti- 
quette of a totally new predicament: 


ul 
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AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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Shis Metropolitan Lottery 


| pala a Gothamite at an appointed hour is pretty 
much like baccarat at best. Somebody holds the dovd. 
But our more experienced date-makers have learned a bitter 
tolerance. They know that any horse is a dark one on a 
heavy field— and the traffic field is always heavy. It’s not 
just an alibi—it’s an affliction! 


Of course there is a cure. . . what with modern progress 
and all. Who hasn't watched the spectacle of an infirm old 
gentleman gaining blocks and blocks over the most enter- 
prising chauffeur? But most people just froth at the mouth 
and overlook the obvious lesson: Live where you can walk 
to where you're going. 

And that means Tudor City. Four minutes brisk walk from the Grand 
Central. And no sacrifices made for the convenience. On the contrary, a 
park, restaurant, shops and traffic restrictions. An independent community 
on Prospect Hill overlooking the East River, between goth and 44th Streets. 
The shops, the theatres, the new and — uptown business section are 
all within easy walking distance. And accessible both ways. 


The first group will be ready in September . . . The Manor, cozy apart- 
ments with smail but og | equipped kitchens. Prospect Tower, hotel 
apartments. 1 to 4 rooms, from $950 to $2,800. 


May we send you complete information ? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


City 
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[ had never been held up before, no a 
demand or even hint had been given 
that I should make this gesture, yet 
simply from my cultural background 


I knew what to do. B h 
Dimly, for a certain numbness of ee man 


0° amazement at such a thing happening 


O to me in this city dulled my percep- Mansion 


tions, I knew that I was being 


e 
] his “frisked,”’ that my wallet with the 


five dollars was gone forever, that my 


i watch had been ripped from its leather 

: thongs, and that the twenty-eight cents 
@ had been appropriated. It was not 
till later that I realized how rough a 


piece of manhandling this had been. 
GINGER ALE A button was torn off, my waistcoat 
ripped, and that first prod left a small 

Uv blue bruise that lasted for several days. 

But I have read of more serious as- 
saults in the press, and don’t on this 
account consider myself an especial 
martyr to the exigencies of the under- 


Is D ifferent _— | Looking South 


from the Mansion 








East River at 51st Street 





HUS it would not seem that my 
loss has been serious, my suffering h 
si grave. Yet gradually it has dawned 


° t! 
Q upon me that my whole life has been The fashionable y 


O altered, my point of view revised by 


this experience. I no longer loiter Fast River t 
down side streets, enjoying the mere 


t 
It Is beauty of that strip of blue we New 
‘ Yorkers call the sky. “There is a new Colony 
9 wariness in my appraisal of strangers . 
—a coldness, a suspicion, verily a cyn- ee a ee 
icism I had not had before! : 
; . front and overlook- ' 
.o) I fear there is, moreover, a still ’ 


5 : ing the broadest part of 
more sinister development, which was 


. 
° 7 : the East River the Beek- ' 
; Ma t born of the anger I felt next morning “ap 
S U man colony is in a partic- 
° 


when I did not even have change for larly § ‘ ag! 
a cup of coffee till after I had gone ularly favorable position. 


c to the bank. I thought of those ban- It is quiet, yet only five ' 
ditti at the moment relishing, on my minutes by taxi from the 
Oo five dollars, cream-enriched coffee and shopping centre. Fresh 
% fruit and bacon and eggs, the pro- air, sunshine. 
. longed American breakfast in all its . 
W hite R k 8 Delightfully arranged 
OC style, lasting so many more minutes F | 


apartments of 7 rooms 


than it had taken to acquire the funds. ; 

% How easy it had been for them! and 3 baths are now avail- | 
S This is the terrible moral—or de- able. Prices from $15,500 
moralization—that comes to the re- to $18,500. ) 


. 
flective victim. How very easy! And 100% Cooperative. 
W ater there on my table stands a_ long- ” 

necked bottle, empty, that I had Thomas Holding Corp., 
planned to toss in the scrapbasket! Organizers 

And how many guileless persons must 
stoop as I had stooped in a quiet mid- 
night street to tie a shoelace! Ah, 


, , 7 , , > > > BROWN 
W 
© you v ho read this story, let me beg oe mast — a A — 
you, implore you, for the sake of my 48th sT. [> —_, 0031 
own soul—tie well your shoelaces be- . rey ial 

° fore venturing forth at night! Co- 
Gin er Ale operate! Do not, by too severe tempta- 

tion, condemn me to a life of crime. 


PALE DRY —JoHN CHAPIN MOsHER | San 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Saratoga Opens Bigger 
and Better Than Ever— 
Mars in the Ascendant 


I’ is imperative 
<a that one ap- 
proach Saratoga in 
the proper 
so, descending from 
our motor at the 
city limits last Mon- 
day, we hailed a yellow depot wagon, 
one with fringe around the awning, 
driven by a 225-pound jehu and 
drawn by a thoroughbred that raced 
here in the days of Colin. As we 
ambled past the Grand Union we saw 
Colonel Martingale, one of the Ken- 
tucky Martingales, who has been com- 
ing here for forty years, and we 


spirit ; 


begged the pleasure of his company at 
the Arriving at the clubhouse, 
we passed Dick Wilson on his way 
to send a wireless to Joe Widener that 
this was the biggest opening day in 
the annals of the Association for the 
Improvement of the Breed of Horses. 


races. 


Horses, horsemen and horse players 
may come and go, but Saratoga con- 
tinues on its way more beautifully 
cach year. The rain of the day be- 
fore, though it played havoc with the 
track, turned the trees and lawns into 

frame of green velvet for the races. 
The vine-bordered clubhouse veranda 
blossomed like the enclosure at Long- 
champs on Grand Prix Day. At Sara- 
toga all men are equal on the turf— 
before 5:30. Under the pine trees 
in the paddock up- and down-state 
politicians, brokers, bootleggers, horse 
breeders here for the sales, million- 
aires, hustlers and trippers here for the 
day rubbed shoulders and exchanged 
tips. Col. Martingale saw two sub- 
debs betting a dollar across the board 
20-to-1 shot and became so 
flustered, as he called it, that he al- 
most ordered a bottle of Vichy. 

There was Mrs. Vanderbilt, look- 
ing calm and unconcerned after Sara- 
zen was beaten by Pompey; John Hay 
Whitney, taking a keen interest in the 
saddling of the Greentree Stable 
horses, though Lester Doctor is not 
0 busy these days; Willis Sharpe Kil- 
mer, smoking one of those meer- 
schaum pipes with a German Venus 
in the bowl; Sam Riddle still extol- 
ing the glories of the house of Man 


on a 











“It's a wonder some of the insurance companies 


outs.” 


con't issue 


“What's the use, when you can buy Kelly-Springfield tires?” 


a policy 


against blou 
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HE 








must have reason 
for such 


‘Rapid Renting 


With characteristic promptness to grasp 
the unusual, elite New Yorkers have been 


rapidly rent ea in these new 
Park Avenue dwellings. 


—the “New Yorker’s point of view” has 
been the mould in which these new homes 
have been cast... Rooms, roomy beyond 
expectation, brightly daylighted and ar- 
ranged as the hostess herself would ar- 
range them! 


Here, is a unique perfection in home- 
planning which Julius Tishman & Sons’ 
more than a quarter century experience 
has made possible. 


Occupancy September Ist 


885 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 78th St. 


9-10-12 Rooms 
888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


983 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 83rd St. 


6-9-10 Rooms 
125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


For brochure of our “Park Avenue Apart- 
ments”’ and rental information, apply to 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 

285 Madison Ave. New York 
Or Your Own Broker 











o’ War; Mayor Knapp, running Jim- 
my Walker a dead heat for the Best- 
Dressed Mayor Stakes; E. R. Bradley, 
explaining new scientific theories of 
breeding to John Madden; Colonel 
Phil Chinn, the suavest man in the 
world, telling Baron von Lyncker how 
to put on a horse sale; Gifford Coch- 
ran, discussing stable plans with his 
trainer-to-be, Henry McDaniel; W. 
R. Coe, wishing Black Maria could 
run in the mud as well as Pompey 
can; Mrs. Raymond T. Baker and 
her corps of advisers, getting the 
scratches for the last race; Jeff Liv- 
ingston and Bob Smith, talking of 
their new French jumpers; William 
Woodward, starting to stall-walk 
whenever the Belair yearling sale is 
mentioned; Bob Gerry and Marshall 
Field, coming from the stable with 
George Odom; George Bull, count- 
ing the house, as every good treasurer 
should; John Hertz, telling Emil 
Herz he is ready to bet anybody Anita 
Peadbody can beatany filly in the East. 
(P.S. He lost his bet.) Harry Sin- 
clair, wondering what detained Nas- 
sak; George Widener also, explaining 
about Gerard; Mrs. H. C. Phipps and 
her son, congratulating themselves 
again over their purchase of yearlings 
from Harry Payne Whitney; Charlie 
Schwartz, trying to persuade Larry 
Waterbury to come out for polo 
again; William Ziegler, wondering 
why high-priced yearlings run that 
way; all the outside men in white 
ducks or plus fours and turned-down 
leghorn hats; Bud Fisher, looking like 
a Finchley’s advertisement. 


HE going was heavy not only for 

the runners but for motorists who 
started out in the rain Sunday morn- 
ing. There were plenty of halts by 
the way for those who took the Albany 
Post Road, but most of the more com- 
mercial followers of racing did not 
mind that, for at every stop someone 
brought out a pair of dice and started 
a crap game. 


OR years Scott Harlan’s Rebel 

Yell has been famous on the race 
track, but he never yelled longer or 
louder than Walter Jeffords did when 
Sande brought Mars down in front 
in the Saratoga Handicap. Black 
Maria, also web-footed, after leading 
the son of Man o’ War virtually 
throughout, appeared to all observers 
to have the race in hand at the stretch 
turn, but Mars swept past her in the 
last furlong. 

Winners, for the 


most part, 
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The ADMIRABLE 
MARGUERY 


eee 10 maaan own 
super-butler — would 
give his unqualified approv- 
al to the Marguery. Here 
may be found the ultimate 
in ~o0o0d livin}—spacious 
one to six room suites fur- 
nished and unfurnished 
available bythe year. During 
the summer months you may 
enjoy the charms of the Mar- 
guery for little more than 
the average hotel charges. 





PARIS TRANSPLANTED 


Here in the new “PAVILION 
MARGUERY" 


an authentic scene from the Bois 
de Boulogne is created in the 
heart of fashionable New York. 
On summer evenings you may 
dine and dance “‘al fresco”’ in 
the pleasant Parisian fashion. 


HOTEL MARGUERY 


270 PARK AVENUE 
AT 4774 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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were none too easily found, but 
a few who remembered Distraction’s 
best races had no cause to regret giving 
the Wheatley Stable’s colt their whole- 
hearted support in the Flash Stakes, in 
spite of his impost of 125 pounds. 
Well ridden by McAuliffe, he always 
was travelling like a winner, while 
Fator was taking the overland with 
Nassak. 

Much gloom after this race among 
the early comers who had seen Gerard 
work in the mornings. 


FTER Sarazen ran another of 

his bad races behind Pompey, 
Larry Waterbury discussed the possi- 
bility of fitting him with glasses. E. 
R. Bradley says his bespectacled run- 
ners can step quarters in about 22 sec- 
onds, whereas it takes them three sec- 
onds more to go the same distance 
with them off. 

Herr Startpreiswetten, who does my 
research work, has suggested magnify- 
ing glasses, so that the winning post 
will look nearer. 


F Anita Peabody is the best the 
West can send East, there is little 
hope for one of those sectional match 
races that add to the gaiety of horse- 
men. 

Anita is a little, light filly, a 
typical Ultimus in every line, and I 
do not think Pennant Queen and Ba- 
teau, who beat her in the Schuyler- 
ville Stakes, by any means top-notch. 
Mowlee would lose her at five fur- 
longs. 


I AM disappointed in Chance Shot. 
A colt of his quality should have 
been able to give thirteen pounds and 
a beating to a horse like Herodian. 
He stripped high in flesh and seemed 
more sluggish than usual all through 
the early running of the race. Kiev, 
on the other hand, ran an unexpectedly 
good race on the day of Joseph E. 
Widener’s arrival. However, I shall 
not dismiss Chance Shot utterly from 
my good books. 


I? opines the Honorable George, 
they had made Chajice Shot 1 to 2 
instead of 1 to 12 that six o’clork 
train for New York would have been 
more crowded than it ever was on a 
closing day of the meeting. 


ARAZEN has been retired, and I 
wonder if this does not presage 

the retirement from the turf of his 
owner, Mrs. Virginia Fair Vanderbilt. 
—Aupbax MINoR 
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Because 
you know how to lige 


IOU prefer to live on Fifth Avenue 
in the Sixties. There is an air of 
good taste and simplicity en- 
: 4) hanced by the quiet beauty of 
Central Park. 825 Fifth Avenue contributes 
even more to your comfort. The well pro- 
portioned rooms and their arrangement 
leave nothing to be desired. The service is 
by a trained staff, skilled in the niceties of 
ministering to your needs. Alfons Baum- 
garten has charge of the restaurant ...a 
cuisine with the continental touch is 
assured by his successful experience with 
Voisin, the Elysee and the Crillon. Visit the 
building at your first opportunity. You will 
be pleased. 100% cooperative. Representative 
on the premises. September occupancy. 





S N/E) 


SOUTH OF 64th STREET, OPPOSITE THE PARK 


20 EAST WHEELOCK: VANDERBIL1 
48th STREET HARRIS 0031 
VOUGHT 
& CO., Inc. 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


Has your own fine motor been 
usurped and taken away by the 
family? You are indeed fortu- 
nate, for one of 35 new private 
Cadillacs is ready at a phone call 
to purr swiftly to your door at 
any hour, in charge of a courte- 
ous uniformed chauffeur. 


To any Club within 15 miles and 
return, 5 hrs. $15.; within 25 miles. 
6 hrs. $20. All services $4. per 
hour on Saturday and Sunday. 


VY 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 


a 


in the 
Helen Ford jis: 


PEGGY-ANN ci: 


_uv— mus ‘‘§ haye net, 
in a dozen corroding seasons, enjoyed any 
musical comedy so much ’’ — Alexander 
Woollcott, in N. Y. World. 


., W. 48th St. Evs. 8:30 
VANDERBILT iti. Wear ana sat. 230 






































‘Texas Guinan is an institution in New York— 
she has Tex appeal.’’-—Burns Mantle, News. 


TEXAS GUINAN 


—exponent of sucker psychology 


~PADLOCKS of 1927” 


Reception 8:15—Curtain precisely 8:30 
Theatre. W. 44th —. 


SHUBERT i Wed. & Sat. 
SELWYN THEATREs Wiel? Sto Exes 8:45 





i 
MATINEES WED. & SAT. 2:45 
FIRST MUSICAL HIT OF SEASON! 


« MANHATTERS 


“MUCH WORTHIER THAN MOST 
of the PRESENT COMPETITION” 
Burns Mantle, Daily News 


Nights $1 to $3. Mats., 50c. to $2.50 








SPANISH ANTIQUES 


and reproductions are on sale by the 


secretary of 
Syndicate of Specializing Architects 


489 Fifth Avenue 














THE THIN RED LEASH 


T takes courage for a tall thin 

man to lead a tiny Scotch terrier 

pup on a smart red leash in our 
neighborhood, that region bounded 
roughly (and how!) by Hudson and 
West Streets, where the Village t takes 
off its Windsor tie and dons its steve- 
dore corduroys. Here men are guys 
and all dogs are part bull. Here 
“cute” apartments stand quivering like 
pioneers on the prairie edge. 

The first day that I sallied forth 
with Black Watch III bounding tinily 
at the street end of the thin red leash, 
a cement finisher, one of the crowd 
that finds an esoteric pleasure in stand- 
ing on the bleak corner of Hudson 
and Horatio Streets, sat down on the 
sidewalk and guffawed. There were 
hoots and whistles. 

It was apparent that the staunch and 
plucky Scotch terrier breed was, to 
these uninitiated bulldog-lovers, the 
same asa Pekinese. But Black Watch 
must have his airing. So I continued to 
brave such witticisms as, “Hey, fella, 
where’s the rest of it?” and—this 
from a huge steamfitter—“What d’ 
y’ say me an’ you and the dog go 
somewheres and have tea?” Once a 
dock worker demanded, in a tone in- 
dicating. he would not take Black 
Watch III for an answer, “‘What’s 
that thing’s name!” My _ courage 
failed me. “Mike,” I said, giving the 
leash a red-blooded jerk and cursing 
the Scotty. The whole affair was a 
challenge to my gumption. I had 
been scared to call my dog by its right 
name. 

The gang was on hand in full force 
the next evening. One of them 
snapped enormous calloused fingers at 
Black Watch and he bounded away, 
leash and all, from my grasp. 

“Black Watch!” I shouted—if you 
could call it eed 

“What did y’ call that dog, fella?” 
demanded a man who, I think, blows 
through truck exhaust-whistles to test 
them. 

“Black Watch,’ 

“What's that 
menacingly. 

“Tt was a Scotch regiment wiped out 
at Ypres or somewhere,” I said, pro- 
nouncing it “Eeprr.” 

“Wiped out where?” he snarled. 

““Wiped out at Wipers,” I said. 

““That’s better,” he said. 

I again realized that I had shown 
the white feather. That night I took 


’ said I. 


mean!” he 


asked 


a solemn, if not fervent, oath to tell 
the next heavy-footed lout that flayed 
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Worlds The Roxy 
Greatest : 
Theat re 


Symphony 
Orchestra of 110 Choral 
Group and Divertisse- 
ments in which Maria 
Gambarelli is featured, 
make the program at the 
Roxy the talk of the 
town. 











“Under the personal ‘direction of 
ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 











Aug. 13, 14, 15: JOHN GIL- 
BERT in ‘“i2 Miles OQut’’; 
Aug. 16, 17: Lois Wilson in 
“Broadway Nights’’; Aug. 18, 

19: Dorothy Gish in ‘‘Mme. 
Pompadour’’; Aug. 20, 21, 22: 
“Callahans and the Murphys’’ 

with Marie OCDressler, Polly 


THEATRE 


P LAZA Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 

uote and Monday, Aug. 14 and 15—REGINALD 
DENNY in ‘Fast and Furious’’; 
Wednesday, Aug. 16 and 17—MAY ROBSON in 
“The Rejuvenation sa Phe? ; Thursday and Fri- 
day—Aug. 18 and I9—MAY BUSCH in ‘The 
Beauty Shoppers’’; ae DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
= a BoB, Saturday, Aug. 20—LILLIAN RICH 
n ‘“‘Snowbou 

















CAPITOL fiw 
5ist Street 
THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
oat Mone BALLET CORPS 
OQUS CHESTER HALE 
DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 
Vajor Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 














sod A 4s rene for summer. 
Cert Theatre, 


Matinee 
Performances 


ster . a 70° way. 
, oe, Neo 
Saturday. 











“IMMENSELY ENTERTAINING.” 


J. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 
Little Theatre 


44th St., W. of B'wa GRAND 
a = =6— eee 
FOLLIES 


Matinees Tues. 
and Thurs. 2:20 














JED HARRIS Presents 


‘BROADWAY’ 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST its: wea*e'sac 











BELASCO Thea., W. 44th St. Eves, 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. a Sat., 2:30 
VINCENT Venema Presen 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICA COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 








SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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“POSITIVELY- 
ABSOLUTELY” 


“There’s a trick in pickin’ a chick- 
chick-chicken”—Fox trots with vocal 
chorus—Six Jumping Jacks 3582 

o © «© @ 

*Let’s make believe’’ —fox trots 

“Somebody and me’’ —Ernie Golden and his 
Hotel McAlpin Orchestra 3586 

“Zulu Wail’’—fox trots 

“Slow River’’—Clarence Williams and his Bottom- 
tand Orchestra 3580 


“Russian Lullaby” —(Irving Berlin) 3565 


‘So blue’’ —violin solo by Fredric Fradkin 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
‘‘Light-Ray’’ records 
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PANATROPES-RADIOLAS: RECORDS 








my dog to go to hell. The following 
evening the gang was more numerous 
than ever. A gigantic chap lunged 
forward at us. He had the build of a 
smokestack wrecker. 

“<p 


Black Watch 


ssst!”? he hissed. 
held his ground. 
““They’re scrappers, these dogs,” I 
protested amiably. 

“What d’ they scrap—cockroach- 
es?” asked another man, amid general 
laughter. I realized that now was the 
time to die. After all, there are cer- 
tain slurs that you can’t take about 
your dog—gang or no gang. Just 
then a monstrous man, evidently an 
artisan who lifts locomotives from 
track to track when the turntables are 
out of order, lounged out of a door- 
way. 

“Whadda we got here?” he 
growled. I decided I would let him 
get off his wisecrack and tell him to 
go to hell instead of the smokestack 
wrecker. 

“Park Avenoo pooch,” sneered one 
gas-house employee. The train-lifter 
eyed Black Watch, who was wagging 
his tail in a most friendly manner. 

“Scotty, ain’t it?” asked the train- 
lifter, producing a sack of scrap to- 


b 


bacco. 
“Yeah,” I said, as easily as I could. 
“Damn fine dogs, Scotties,” said the 
train-lifter. “You 
there, when it puts on some age, scout, 
Hellcats in a fight, too, 7 mean. Seen 
one take the tonsils out a Airedale one 


gotta good un 


day.” 

“Yeah?” 
wrecker. 

“Yeah,” said the train-lifter. 

“Yeah,” said I. 

Several huge hands went down to 
pat a delighted shaggy head. There 
were no more catcalls or hoots. Black 
Watch III had been acquitted of 
Pomeranianism—and I had been saved 
on the brink of a futile, not to say 
fatal, gesture. We're quite good 
friends now, Black Watch and the 
gang and I, They call him Blackie. 
I am grateful to a kind Fate that had 
given the train-lifter the chance, be- 
tween carrying locomotives, to see a 
Scotty in action. 

—JAMEs GROVER THURBER 


asked the smokestack 


After the verdict District Attorney 
Albert C. Fach told the court he was dis- 
appointed at the result. “Sons killing 
their fathers on Staten Island has got to 
be stopped,” he said.—Local paper. 


Well, that’s 
anyway. 


an interesting slant, 

















You can stop 
thinning hair! 





Worrying—a little— about your hair? 
It isn’t necessary! Specialists say that 
thinning hair can be restored to 
thickness and vigor—hair loss can 
be checked in this simple way: ~~ 


EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with your fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp. 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
the hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The tonic effect of Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine starts swifter scalp circula- 
tion. The hair roots receive extra 
nourishment—new life. 

Notice how quickly the dandruff 
disappears —Pinaud’s actually de- 
stroys the dandruff germ. 


Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today! 
Look for the signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red on the bottle. 
porated, New York. 


Pinaud Incor- 


°S 


Eau de Quinine 
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c} 
SAVOY 
PLAZA 


Firth Avenue --New York City 
58th to 5oth Streets 


Henry A. Rost, Manager 


‘Will- Open: 
October: 157- 1927 


Kn 


UNDER the same manage- 
ment as Hotel Plaza, New 


York and Copley Plaza, 


Boston. 


An unsurpassed location 
overlooking Central Park, 
touching the shopping and 
residential sections. 


All outside rooms, and an 
equipment designed to render 
perfect service. 


De Luxe suites of two or 
more rooms may now be 
leased. 


"oo 


RENTING OFFICE ON 
THE PREMISES 
CALL REGENT 4286 
OR THE HOTEL PLAZA 
































CLUB LIDO 
NEW YORK 


Opens Monday Evening, 
August 15th 


BILLY MANN 
YACHT CLUB BOYS 


Assisted by 


Meyer Davis’ 
Club Lido Orchestra 


Supper and Dancing 

















OUT OF TOWN 


From Friday to Monday 
—Millionaires Need Not 
A pply—Choose Your Car 


OTELS on 

the east side 
of the Hudson 
; might just as well 
be placed in the 
suburbs of Omaha 
for all the 
they do a New Yorker who plans to 
take the familiar east bank road, 
for road conditions from Peekskill 
north are in a serious way and it is 
best to plan an amphibian route, ferry- 
ing across from the west side as occa- 
sion demands, though several redoubt- 
able detours occur near Sparkill and 
Congers. The omniscient and obliging 
Automobile Club will tell you all 
about it if you call Plaza 9500 and 
say please. ‘Train service to these 
parts remains on the winter schedule, 
but the much maligned West Shore 
Railroad has just pulled itself together 
and put on a superb new express called 
the West Pointer, which operates be- 
tween Weehawken and Albany and 
connects at the latter point with the 
Wolverine, Twentieth Century Limit- 
ed and other thoroughbreds. 

Among the better weekend possibili- 
ties, Briarcliff Lodge remains the ha- 
ven of gentlewomen who read their 
copies of Modern Priscilla all over 
the porch and ignore the amusements 
provided by a perspiring management. 
Listed with the gentler forms of ex- 
ercise, these gentlemen promise “ex- 
pert instruction in equitation’’ and 
their wily press agent has engaged an 
expert to conduct a campaign of 
guerrilla warfare against the mosquito. 
The Saturday night dinners and 
dances are attended by a number of the 
landed gentry from thereabouts who 
trot out all the steps they have learned 
from Arthur Murray and park their 
Stutzes at the door. 





good 


HE serious horseman might well 

devote a few days to good, clean 
living at Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House just for the sake of the seventy- 
five miles of dirt roads on which no 
Mack truck has ever raised its insolent 
dust. Carriages are taken quite serious- 
ly as means of transportation at this 
peaceful place, and you will find that 
many of the guests remember the pair 
of spanking grays they had when they 
were first married. A large number 
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4oTe BERKSHIR 
NewYork 


a 


Leasing for immediate or Octo- 
ber occupancy. Two to six-room 
suites, unfurnished, range from 
$2800, including full hotel service, 
while exquisitely-furnished suites 
are available for short-term leasing. 





Same direction as Whitehall, Palm 
Beach—assurance that The Berk- 
shire is an altogether-delightful place 
at which to live. Inspection invited. 


MARTIN SWEENY 


The Berkshire 


2] cast 50d street 


NEW YORK 











| Luggage Exclusively 
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This Vuitton set, made by the 
famous French luggage maker, is 
ideal for brief visits or long trips. 
Every detail finished in the finest 


manner. The maximum of room 
and packing convenience. 


These pieces may be purchased 
separately or arranged with other 
sets. Fine Vuitton and American 
luggage for every travel require- 
ment. 


ARTHUR GiLMorE 
22 EAST 55th ST.. N.Y. 


Also luggage to order 
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of fireplaces in the bedrooms, beauti- 
ful scenery and complete quiet rather 
\ffset the idiosyncrasies of the man- 
igement, which does not permit one 
to arrive or leave on Sunday, and 
rather half-hearted about ash trays. 


T Stamford you will find a very 

quiet little hotel called Spruce- 
land, which looks away down its nose 
at the rest of the mountain resorts. 
It is very dégagé and comfortable, is 
run by the same management as the 
Breakers and the Royal Poinciana at 
Palm Beach, and one may stay here 
without any fear of social demotion. 
Goshen Inn, at Goshen, New York, 
has received a double star in these 
pages already—I might remind you 
that this is the month for the trotting 
races and that reservations will be 
more than difficult to obtain. 


NE of the most alluring of all 

weekend resorts is Yama Farms, 
at Napanoch, on the New York, On- 
tario & Western Railroad, twelve 
miles west of Poughkeepsie. ‘This is 
not a hotel to which the motorist can 
come in his dustcoat. ‘The guests 
stand well in the Social Register and 
Bradstreet. Only those who have 
been recommended by former guests 
are accepted into these informal sur- 
roundings, in which the spirit of a 
weekend houseparty is somehow main- 
tained without anyone’s wanting to go 
off and sulk. ‘The hotel has been 
furnished with some very fine bits 
of old mahogany and maple—the but- 
lers are possessed of dignity and 
aplomb—the food is the sort that 
Voisin might provide if it grew its 
own vegetables—and the service is 
such as you would get in a private 
home if your hostess was on her toes. 
One of the most distinctive charms of 
the place is the fact that when you 
have once paid for your room, any 
extras are on the house; horses, auto- 
mobiles for driving, cigarettes, special 
dishes are all at your disposal without 
the mention of anything so crass as 
currency. If you know anyone who 
has the entrée, it is well worth your 
while to induce him to wangle an 
invitation for you for a weekend 
from, say, Thursday to Wednesday 
afternoon. 





OR the sake of those worthy and 
impoverished persons who want to 
go abroad inexpensively, I have brave 
tidings from the Atlantic Transport 
Line. This company, which is blood 
brother to the White Star Line, is now 
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WHERE LUXURY ABIDES 


‘i ERE ¢s in our establishment 
a collection of gift articles for men — 


not mere trifles but things which men 
treasure — contributions to a 
sense of luxury 
Our Sportsman’s Book of Events, sent on request, ; 


features gifts for men 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


AT 46t# STREET: NEW YORK 
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Washington 
Square 


Corner Washington 
Square North 


4-5-7-8 ROOMS 
1 to 3 Baths 


J. IRVING sateen Managing Agent 


73 WEST 11th STREET 


r 








FIFTEEN-STORY “4 

Apartment House of the 
highest type, combining all 
the elements of an ideal home: 
convenient location, oversize 
rooms, log-burning fireplaces, 
exposures on four sides. Now 
open for inspection. 


Rentals: 


$2700 to $7200 
Occupancy in Sept. _t 








Telephone CHELSEA 5580. 























FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 





TWO ORCHESTRAS 























RENds ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE, 
NEWYORK INVITES YoU To ViEW 

HER LATEST 


iMPoRTATIONS. 
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ALL SILK FROM 
TOP TO TOE 


SHEER 6 
SERVICE WEIGHT 



















Lace clocked J 
chiffon..... 67 PRICES $ 
45 gauge chiffon— © ir NEVER 
French Piquot edge pair CHANGE 
Of course there’s only one way 
of being convinced 
. 
Gerton Hosiery 


140 West 42nd St.—7th Floor 


198 B’way near Cortlandt St.—3rd Fl 
366 Fifth Ave. near 34th Street— pe! 
Room 410 
Mail orders filled 





A golf model expressly made 
for golfing. Broad-shouldered, 
allowing ample freedom for 
a full swing. Full cut knick- 
ers, with extra trousers for 
town wear, 









Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to $65 


Banks Ge 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 











offering two comfortable cabin boats 
which are devoted exclusively to tour- 
‘ist third class. Of course, one need 
a student of anything more 


than the Red Book to 


make the grade, but the travellers are 


not be 
exhausting 


largely of the college age and class, 
with a few travelling members of the 
W.C.T.U. The Minnekahda and 
the Minnesota ply their way between 
New York and London, stopping at 
Boulogne, with a sailing August 20 
and every second Saturday for the 
The tremendous ad- 
vantage of travelling on these boats 
is that there is no forbidden portion 
of the ship and that no first-class 
travellers can peer at you from behind 
monocles or lorgnettes. The comforts 
are extremely adequate—many of the 


rest of the year. 


cabins are outside, some have private 
baths, and shower baths provide a 
touch of downright elegance. All this 
you may have for $200 a round trip. 


VERY pat system for getting 

around Europe at small cost is 
that established by the Partout ‘Tour- 
ing Company, of 551 Fifth Avenue, 
which will rent you a car in London 
or Paris and turn you loose with its 
blessing to drive yourself about the 
roads of Europe. Road maps, pass- 
ports and licenses are included in the 
service of this intelligent company, 
which charges the modest sum of $50 
a week for one of the smallest cars. 
You may choose among the Citroén, 
Buick, Chrysler, and a number of other 
makes; and the idea seems a beneficent 
yne, provided you do not lose your 
head when driving on the left in Lon- 
Jon or Milan. It is advisable to re- 
erve the car before leaving America, 
ind to consult the library of European 
road maps which are to be seen at the 
‘fices of the company. 
with chauffeurs are also provided for 


Large cars 


those who don’t care to give way too 
far to the Romany strain. —G. P. 


SUBURBAN DESPERATION 
An English home near White Plains. 
The place contains six wildly cultivated 
acres.—Adv. in the Times. 


Lost—Brown alligator, containing sum 
of money.—Adv. in the Greensburg 
(Pa.) Tribune. 

But, as we always say, it’s not always 
easy to tell alligators that have money 
inside them from alligators that 


havent money inside them, 
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When You Come to 
The Ambassador 


XPECT what is cus- 

tomary only at the 
world’s finest hotels . . . 
with the addition of what 
is customary only at The 
Ambassador . . . and ex- 
pected only by those who 
have once enjoyed its 
hospitality. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 





Y 


dk ou may be 
one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming at- 
mosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Rental from $1,000. July 15 
occupancy. 
Representatives always on premises 


Telephone Rhinelander 3724 | 
| 
| 


The 
ALRAE 
4 New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 647! Street 
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John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing and 
Dramatic Courses through 
August and September 
Enrollments Recewed Now 
Fall Term begins October 3rd 
Motion Picture Acting 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 








28-130 East 58th Street, N. ¥. Plaza 4524 
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RECENT 
BOOKS 


Opus IV in the Bromfield 
Series —Vagabondage in 
Spain and Our Southwest 
HE first im- 


portant novel 
of the autumn sea- 
son (which now be- 
gins in the doldrums 
of July) is Louis 
Bromfield’s “A 
Good Woman.” This is the fourth 
volume of the series which began with 
“The Green Bay Tree” and includes 
“Possession” and “Early Autumn,” 
the Pulitzer prize novel of last year. 
Although each novel is complete in 
itself, the author wishes all four to be 














grouped under the general title of 
“The Escape.’ Mr. Bromfield’s 
“ood” woman is the self-righteous 
Emma Downes, and the victim of her 
goodness is her son Philip, in the first 
instance, and, to a secondary extent, 
Mary Conyngham, who even as a 
little girl was separated from him, but 
who was the only normal person who 
- loved and understood him. 

The conflict between PAilip and his 
pious relations is precipitated by his re- 
turn from Africa, where he and his 
wife were missionaries, minus his 
faith. Such a scandal proved a terrible 
blow to his family, but on this issue at 
least Philip stands firm. He goes to 
work in a mill and tries in vain to 
shake himself free of his wife and 
of all that she and his mother repre- 
sent. 

Using wiles more of Satan than of 
the Lord, his spouse snares him, and he 
is irrevocably bound by the birth of a 
child and by his incurable terror of his 
mother. Mary Conyngham, once his 
childhood playmate, is the natural cen- 
tre of his psychological gravitation. 
But Emma Downes succeeds in keep- 
ing them apart as surely as she once 
forbade her son to see the little girl. 

The end is tragedy and frustration. 
Emma Downes wins at the expense of 
everything in life that is worth while. 
Nowhere does Mr. Bromfield force 
the issue or overstress his point, which 
is to show the destructive power of an 
insensitive woman of lofty principles. 
His story moves slowly and_ surely 
towards that end, achieving its effects 
by the marshalling of detail rather 
‘ than by dramatic pyrotechnics. It 
worthily concludes the series which has 
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“Ss, . By Nett Martin 
“Maisie is a John Held. Jr. girl done into fiction.” 
“Nell Martin has created a new type . . . Maisie is priceless—an intelligent 
moron!” . 
“A lovelier and dumber dumb-bell than the far-famed heroine of ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes’.”—Boston Herald. 
At all bookstores $2.00 
RAE D. HENKLE CoO., INC. New York 
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Courteous Cookery coddles 
the palate while do- 
ing strict duty by cal- 
ories and vitamines 
—and through the 
Whitehall’s patent 
process, protects the 
pocket book! 


HOTEL 


“Whitehall 


‘Restaurant 
Broadway at 100th Street 


Hotel suites of 1, 2 or 3 outside rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, lease or 
short term. Theodore Kemm, Resi- 
dent Manager. Same ownership as 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hotel W bite. 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director. - 











Permanent 


Wave $2 ().00 


After Season Offer 


You can get a Permanent Wave 
at Emile’s, dressed in the latest 
style, at the special, Jow, after 
season price of $20.00. 


mile. 


Hairdresser . 
695 fifth Ave. fae. Plaza $090 ° 

















brought the author both popularity and 
critical esteem. 


— IBANEz’s earlier novels are 
those most appreciated in Spain, 
where the success abroad of ““The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse” has 
never ceased to be a source of wonder. 
One of the finest of those novels upon 
which his real claim to fame must rest 
is “The Mob,” which ranks with 
“The Cabin,” translated in this coun- 
try some years ago, as his best work. 
It is an amazing, vivid picture of the 
Madrid which the tourists do not 
know, the swarming suburbs inhabited 
by all varieties of vagabonds, criminals, 
and underdogs of every kind. The 
central figure, Jsidro Malandra, is a 
type of proletarian intellectual which 
has had a fascination for more than 
one Spanish novelist. Readers of Pio 
Baroja’s “Weeds” will not need to be 
reminded of this, nor will they be sur- 
prised to learn that Baroja flatly 
accused Blasco Ibafiez of stealing his 
stuff, in the most literal sense of those 
words. However, “The Mob” stands 
on its own legs and may be safely 
recommended to those who want to see 
what the author did to earn for him- 
self the title of the “Spanish Zola.” It 
is a volume to place beside “Ger- 
minal.” 


J™ TuLty’s “Circus Parade” is a 
further section of that auto- 
biography which started so well with 
“Beggars of Life.” Here is the hobo 
of that book as a young lad following 
Cameron’s Circus through Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. As might 
be expected, what fascinates is the 
author’s astounding eye for picturesque 
characters and his sardonic humor in 
displaying all their virtues and vices 
with impartiality. Cameron and his 
lady friend, known as The 
Baby Buzzard, are a precious pair, and 
their retinue of freaks, performers, 
animal trainers, thieves, and trailers 
is quite worthy of them. 

The keynote of the book is found in 
one passage which sums up the spirit 
of the adventure which Mr. Tully 
illustrates with numerous and _ in- 
credible examples. “Plundering and 
stealing, cheating and lying, laboring, 
fighting and loving; taking all we 
could and returning little, we went our 
careless and irresponsible ways, with 
laughter in our hearts and sneers on 
our lips—as anti-social as the hyenas 
who howled at the changes in the 
weather.” 
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There is laughter in almost every 
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AVAILABLE! 


Apartments of one room 
and bath — or more — 
Furnished or Unfurnished 


Inspection Invited 


aHlant oir ‘Bo Use, 


610 Park Ave., at 65th St., NewYork 


Edward H. Crandall 
President 
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== Beauty Hints of 
Angela Varona 















: i Varona Muscle 
No. 3— Oil patted on a 
For dry skin daily 


gives the requir- 
ed moisture it 
lacks. 


$1 $2 $4 Sizes 


Varona Toilet Preparations on sale 
at such New York City stores as 
Bonwit Teller & OCo., Franklin 
Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, Stern 
Bros., and John Wanamaker’s. If 
you cannot purchase them at your 
favorite shop, order direct from us. 
Booklet on request. 


ANGELA VARONA 


‘ 22 East 55th Street, New York 
N Appointments: Plaza 8822, 4056 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s s “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece 
Italy, Riviera, Havre, Glasgow. European 

stop-over. 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $6090 to $1700 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Dry Skin 




















TO THE MEMBERS OF 


BARRON’S EXCLUSIVE CLUB, Inc. 
134th Street and Seventh Ave. 
Special Summer Edition of 
The Spider Webb Revue 
Three times nightly 
Southern Fried Chicken with Corn Fritters 
or Waffles 
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THE NEW YORKER 





CAMPING AT | 
LAKE GEORGE | 
5* is still possible to reserve a | 


few desirable camp sites for 
the balance of the 1927 summer 





season. 
Completely equipped camp 
units, each consisting of two 


sleeping tents and a cook-tent; 
cots; bedding; cook-stove; run- 
ning water. 

Unexcelled facilities for bath- 
ing, boating and fishing. Ten 
minutes by motor to golf course. 

One mile from Bolton landing. 

For particulars, address 


E. R. S. 
c/o THE NEW YORKER 
25 West 45th Street New York 




















Jean Arthur, 
Pathe Star, 
and Arthur 
Murray 


6 Dancing Lessons 


N order 
teachers 


to keep his large staff of expert 
busy during the summer, Arthur 
Murray is giving free, to his private lesson 
pupils, six class lessons. You pay only the special 
summer rate for a few private lessons. 


Prepare now for vacation. In a few hours you can 
become a brilliant dancer—sought after—popular! Learn 
to gain confidence, to lead forcefully and to dance the 
newest interesting steps perfectly! Special sympathetic 
teachers for beginners. Visit the studio and obtain a 
free analysis of your dancing. Only a limited number 
of enrollments possible. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. 
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or your ow 
you'll en)ie easy 


~ language al Way. ¥ 
Class of 


versation 
eve ning- 


Trial Lesson 


Free 


34th ST- 
WEST PENnsylvania a 











Briarcliff Manor 


A charming all-year-round furnished house— 
5 master bedrooms; garage; 3 acres with 
garden and flowers. Just the place for golf, 
motoring and riding. 


REASONABLE RENT 


MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 5th Ave., N. Y. Longacre 0856 














chapter, but surely the cruelest laugh- 
ter that can be wrung from the human 
heart by the marvellous brutality and 
imbecility of life. 


HE incident called “A Negro 

Girl” is, of its kind, a little mas- 
terpiece: not a superfluous word in it, 
not a trace of emotion, yet it hits the 
imagination as powerfully as the most 
cunningly executed short story could. 
In “The Strong Woman,” Mr. Tullv 
analyzes the first and only amour of a 
female colossus, whose savings are used 
to pay her defaulting lover’s debts, and 
who is dispatched to heaven by her 
comrades, after her suicide, amidst 
devastating comment. Whether he is 
relating how a murder can become an 
act of mercy, or telling of his device 
for swindling a thimble-rigger, or ex- 
plaining the system of “red-lighting,” 
whereby employees with wages due are 
thrown off the train in order to effect 
economies, Mr. Tully preserves a de- 
tachment which would be divine if it 
were not positively diabolical in its 
implied disillusionment. 

Although the story is throughout a 
record of brutal struggle, its vividness, 
its cynical gaiety, its devilish humor 
carry one along as pleasantly as if the 
narrative were concerned with human 
beings rather than with creatures who 
once were men. Jim Tully’s attitude 
is admirable, and his gift of story- 
telling has never been displayed to 
greater advantage. —ALCESTE 


MORE COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA 


“Just Motoring Through” 


The Cairn who belongs to the Lady 
from Rye, 
Is out in the garden alone, 
For a moment his bright and intelli- 
gent eye 
Is parked on a valuable bone. 


And the Lady who’s stopped on her 
way to the Ritz 
Is clutching in lovely despair 
At a vicious, expensive and beautiful 
Spitz, 
Who’s eating the leg of her chair. 


There’s a Peke in the pantry, a Hound 
in the hall, 
While a Griffon is tied to a fence— 
And frankly, a weekend whenever 
they call, 
Gets awfully thick and intense. 
—PATIENCE EDEN 
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| Priced 


to Please 


/ Spacious one room 
suites—a living room 
by day—chamber at 
night—bath and 
shower — serving | 
pantry with refriger- 










































ation—miaid service 
—and Central Park 
at the front door. 





Furnished or unfurnished— 
alsotwo and three room suites, 
and The Alden restaurant 
with a cuisine of wide repute. 


CARL LETSCH, Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 82nd Street 







































Everything / 
TENNIS, GOLF, RIDING 


A Room or A partment 


with Meals 
“oH” 


Only 18 minutes from Penn, Station 
or 35 minutes by de luxe bus service 
from B. Altman Co.’s Store. 


A charming, comfortable home ideal- 
ly situated — amid beautiful country 
gardens and cool green lawns. Un- 
usual advantages for rest and recrea- 
low as 


tion. Accommodations as 


$25.00 per week (including meals.) 


KEW GARDENS INK. 
Kew Gardens, L. I. 


Phone: Richmond Hill 3892 
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Pe rr 
A Boarding 
School for boys, 


KOHUT emphasizing 


character building, sound scholarship, physical 
development. 20th year. On Post Road, 22 
miles from N. Y. City. Address H. J. KuGEL, 
Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New 
York. 

































PRIVATE OFFICE 
Executed for Mr. Henry Kohl, 
President, National Grocery Co. 


WE are all subject to the influence 


of our surroundings. 


Men whose thoughts guide the desti- 
nies of whole industries; whose ideas 
create new markets in distant lands; 
whose decisions affect the incomes of 
thousands of stockholders — such men 
need offices furnished for harmony--—con- 
centration—inspiration. 


For leaders in business and professional 
life, the private offices we plan and fur- 
nish in authentic Period design are far 
from being luxuries: such surroundings 
prove the soundest of business invest- 
ments. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. dic 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 


Telephone Caledonia 9810 








“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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O,. income we have, which 
during youth seems limitless and inex- 
haustible—the glorious expenditure of 
twenty-four hours every day. 

But, as the years pass and the thought 
of age looms darkly before us, these hours 
we once squandered away so joyously be- 
come precious indeed. We begin to dread 
the incredible rapidity with which the 
years pass by. .. . 

Now, age in truth is inevitable! But 
the early old age that assails so many of 
us is not! It is unnatural! Unnecessary, 
often, for science knows what is prob- 
ably one of the principal causes of it 
. . . and it can now often be prevented. 

Here are the facts. Physicians have 
always told us that many of the ills we 
suffer, whose attacks gradually wear 
down the system, are due to abuse of the 
digestive organs. That is because our 
faulty modern diet encourages harmful 
bacteria in the intestines of the average 
person. These bacteria create 


If 
you could 


add ten years — 


would your 


by drinking milk in which it has been 
cultured. 

Four years ago the Lederle Antitoxin 
Laboratories undertook the production 
of Bacillus Acidophilus milk. They 
applied to this difficult problem the 
scientific knowledge and _ skill required 
during years of experience with micro- 
organisms. 

As a result, Lederle’s Acidophilus Milk 
is unsurpassed in purity, flavor and effi- 
cacy. When you take it, you know it 
does contain Acidophilus bacilli that are 
capable of reproduction in the intestines. 
And you know they are present in suffi- 


_ cient quantities to be effective in replacing 


germs of decay. 
Now, after years of practical experience 
a prominent physician has expressed the 
opinion that the use of Aci- 


poisons which are absorbed by  ¢,,dsrepted by dophilus milk can possibly add as 
rr . € cule narmac! 
the body. They thrive on the and Chemistry much as ten years to the average 


diet of the average adult. They 
breed rapidly, and if unchecked, 
severe symptoms result. The 
health of the individual falls 
below par. 


Implanting the helpful bacteria 


But these harmful organisms can 
be replaced by the beneficial 
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J é . ° of the American ° . ° ‘ 
organism, Bacillus Acidophilus, Medical Association medication “fF UNWELL. 


span of life. Ten years! ... 
Will you try to add them to 
your life? 

Lederle’s Acidophilus Milk is 
a beneficial drink. Drink ¢ét 
Freely. Let it help keep you well 
and preserve the vigor of youth. 

In the treatment of disease, your 


doctor should be consulted; self- 


Je A idophil 
. Lederle’s Acidophilus Milk is on 
1 sale at all high-class drug stores. 
Buy it at fountains for lunch. 
Your druggist will gladly deliver 


it regularly at your home. It ts 
served at the better hotels, 
restaurants and clubs. 











BOUNDLESSLY deep is the quality of 
Camel. Its cool, smooth smoke is as 
tasty and fragrant, as restful and friendly 
as an ocean plunge. Modern smokers, 
educated by experience to the quality of 
tobaccos, have made Camel their favor- 
ite. In worktime and playtime, Camel is 
the most loyal smoking companion any- 
one ever had. 

The choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos tell in the smoking. Expert 





Camel 1s as good as the sea is wide 


blending has its part in making Camel 
the finished masterpiece of cigarettes. In 
creating Camels no cost or care is too 
great to make them the fittest and finest, 
regardless of price. 

If you don’t yet know Camels, you 
are invited to complete taste satisfaction. 
Camel is the smoking friend that will 
never fail you. It’s first in this modern, 


particular age. 
**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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